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PREFACE. 



In the ibllowing pages \re have not 
had recourse to the flowers of descrip- 
tion, or availed ourselves of a traveller's 
privilege, in magnifying his adventures j 
on the contrary, we have confined our- 
ielves to a simple narrative of facts, 
drawn from experience, during a resi- 
dence on both shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, which we have told in so unvar- 
nished, so simple, and so plain a manner, 
33 . we trust will be intelligible to every 
reader. The following sheets contain 
no more than a digested journal or diary 
of actual observations, on the trade. 
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laws, manners, and customs of the 
people we have had occasion to visit. 

We have not presumed to enter into a 
minute detail of that part of the Me- 
diterraneanv Trade, with which many 
British merchants are already so well 
acquainted ; but we have treated onty of 
such parts of the intercourse and com- 
merce as yet remain uncultivated and 
generally unknown, submitting to tha 
superior powers of the legislature, at the 
same time, the incalculable advantages 
to be derived from increasing the num- 
ber of British consuls in those seas and 
upon those shores, where the importance 
of such a measure seems to foe so little 
thought of, or so partially understood. 

If these, our endeavours, to enlarge 
thetradeof the united kingdom, and to 
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increase those revenues of our country, 
which arise from the very heart-string of 
its wealth and glory, namely, its com- 
merce, and the exportation of its manu- 
factures, shall be attended with that suc- 
cess which we have promised ourselves, 
our design will be accomplished, and our 
fondest hopes will be most amply grati- 
fied. 

X J. 
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TABLES 



MONIES, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 



AMEBIME IfOMET. 

Acconnts are kept in Mazonas^ Piaster^ and 
SequinB. 

24 Mazonas = I Piaster 
3| Piasters = 1 Sequin. 

All sorts of Spauisb money is current in Algiers. 

4 Mazonas s= 1 Real de Plata 
8 Mazonas = 1 Pistoreen or Pisetta 
40 Mazonas ^ I Hard Spanish dollar. 

The Mgerine quintal^ or lOOlbs. ia equal to the 
English lislbs. 



mopouTAir KOHsr, 

1 Ducat = 5 Terri 

1 Terri = 2 Carlini fiO Giaioi 

1 Catjini = }0 Gjains 
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1 Grain = 12 Cavaletti 

1 Public! = 1 GraiD 6 Cay&Ietti- 

1 Scudi = 12 Cailini 

There are pieces of 10 Carlini 

-- ■ of S Carlini or $ Docit 

■ of B, S, and 4 Carlini 

of 4, 12, 13, 24, 26 Grain* 

AlsotheTorneseof 6 Cavaletti 

piece of 9 CavaletU 

——I - ' — of 5 Tornese ot 9,\ Grains. 

Accounts are kept !a Ducats and Gnuns. 
100 Grains make 1 Ducat. 



NEOFOLITAM WEIGHTS AND HEASOBCS. 

The cantar of 100 rotolo ■= 196 lb. English. 
, Each rotolo weighs 33y o 



The cantar of Naples contains about 2S0 lbs. of \Z 
onnces, the small weight of Naples ; and the English 
cwt. of J12ibs. is 57-J rotolo, or iGoj lbs. the Neopo- 
litan small weight. 

A salm of Galipoli oil contains 10 stara of 32 pig- 
natelli. The salm is equal to £^ barrels of 85lbs, 
Leghorn weight and measure, and 5^ salm make the 
ton of oil. A gallon of this oil weighs 7-} ^hs. equail 
to 15 cwt. S qrs. 6 lbs, per ton. of 33S gallons. 
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A Caretti of staves consists of staves for 100 casks, 
vith heads and hoops assorted. 

The carre of wine, Neopolitan meaBure, makes 2 
^atts of 12 barrels each: 1 butt is about half a 
too English. 

Si Tumuloes of wheat = I English quarter 

1 Carre of wheat = 36 Tumuloes 

1 Cane or 8 palms ' =* 8^- Yards English. 



6 Denari = 1 Calarl 

6 Calari =i= i Soldi 

30 Calari = 1 Real 

1 1 Reals and 1 soldi = l Spanish silver dollar 
10 Reals -= ) Scudi of Calari 

7i Reals and 1 Calari = 1 Scudi of Piedmont. 

Accounts are kept in Denari, Soldij and Livres. 

12 Denari = 1 Soldi 
20 Soldi = 1 Livre. 



lABDINIAK LABGE WEIGHTI. 

J2 Ounces = 1 Pound 
104 Pounds = 1 Cantara 
128 Pounds — 1 Cwt. Engliab. 
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XIV 

' nciujiN uoKm. 

SO Grains = I Terri 
12 Terri = 1 Scudi 
30 Terri = I Onnce. 

Acconnts are kept in Ounces, Terri, and Grains. 

Terri &i. 

Tbe haid Spanish dollar is current for 12 l% 

The money of Sicily has the same value as that 
of Naples^ but under different denwninations. 

The otmce of Sicily! ■ , f ^° ^^Jf'""' °'l 

■^ MS equal to J 3 Ducats of 
or 300 tern J I .. , 

(. Naples. 

The terri oC Sicily "i . - / the Carlini of Na- 

.ofSOgrains, J '^^l-^l ^o { pi^.^f loGr^ins. 

Thescudi of Sicily j .^ ^^ r theScudiofNaples, 

of IS terri J ^ I of 12 Carlini. 

SICIUAN WEIGHTS ASD MEASURES. 

Thecantarof lOOrotoIa = 178 lbs, English, 
Each rotola weighs 30 ounces or t\ lbs. 

Tljc Sicilian cnntar is about 10 per cent, less 
than the Cantfir of Naples. 

Tiie measures of Sicily are nearly equal to tliose 
of Naples, 
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. . TDKUIAN HOMISS. 

IsBurboes = 1 Aspei 

SjAspera = 1 Caroob 

idCaroobs = l Piastre 

44 Piaatrea =■ 1 Maboob or sequio, 

• AccOQQts are kept in Burboesj Aspers^ and Piastres. 

18 Burboes =■ 1 Asper 
52 Aspers <=> 1 Piastre. 

The par cif exchange is 1£ piastres per pound sterling. 



HVtaUkn WEIQHTI i 

100 Iba. Tunisian — 112 lbs. English. 
Corn of all kinds is measured in tumeloes. 
Id Tumeloes = 1 Cagees. 

Each tamelo of good wheat should weigh ^Olbs. 
Tunisian weight. 

44^ Metals of oil, Tunisian me^^ure, will make one 
ton English of C36 gallons, weighing nett ]5cwt. 
3qrs. 6 lbs. ^'*~- 

10Met£jsof oilatSasawillmake ISl Tunis 
10 Metals of oil at SolimaD will make u/Metals. 
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A GLOSSARY 



PROVINCIAL WORDS. 



Caneitier, the reg^strai ia a consular; office. 
Tundue, the French consul's house at Tunis. 
Cyps, a sort of stucco made in Bari>aiy. 
Joumata Company, th^ fanuera of irax, hides^ &e. 
Kya, a governor of a province. 
Prattigue, being free from quarantine, 
Stavodore, a man employed to stow a ship's cargo. 
Tariff, the rate of custom-honse duties. 
Tiakery, a licence from the Dey of Alters oj Bey of 
Tuoii. 
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REFLECTIONS' 



THE MEDITERRANEAN. 



CHAP. I. 

the advalftaqes of embarkinq in the 
meditebranean trape clearly il- 
lustbAted. 

It may be considered a very unfortu- 
nate circunutance to the united kingdom, 
tliat the coasting trade of the Mediter- 
ranean should have hitherio been so little 
known to British Merchants in general : 
the principal object of this work is, to 
make it better understood, and to point 
out the esseatial benefits this country 
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may derive therefrom ; and we are per- 
suaded thata great man; very respectable 
merchants will soon find it their interest 
to embark in this commerce, and even 
the ship-owners will be very materially 
interested in it; when othw employ- 
ment for their shipping does not im- 
mediately offer, they may at all sea- 
sons send them np the Mediterranean 
for cargoes. Thiey may certainly very 
reasonably conclude^ thai it is always 
much better to have their ships employ- 
ed to advantage, than keep them lying 
in harbour ; and in the Mediterranean 
trade they have this peculiar advantage, 
that whenever a ship cannot procure a 
, cargo on freight, the owners, by advanc- 
ing' a smalt sum-, may always jHWure 
a full cai^o on the ship's account. It 
must then be very extraordinary, if the 
ship's freight, as well as the merchant's 
J>rofit, does not turn to a good account. 
And we shall ferther observe, that, in 
this case, where the ship and cargo are 
one property, and the whde ship's car- 
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go does qot amount to a large sum, say, 
for example, no more than SOOi. first 
cost, it will be always better able to 
bear the charges of insurance, and other 
expences, in proportion to cargoes of 
greater value. In most parts of the 
Mediterranean there are great quantities 
of bulky articles, which require much 
shipping to transport; and many of 
these bulky articles may be purchased 
for a moderate sum ; between two and 
three hundred tons, of some goods, will 
not cost more than 500^. sterling. This 
will, no doubt, appear to some merchants 
very extraordinary, and particularly to 
those who are not well acquainted with 
the commerce of the , Mediterranean. 
In this work we shall enumerate many 
articles, which, we are persuaded, will 
be sufficient to prove our assertion very 
satisfactorily to all who may consider it 
their interest to enter' into this trade. 
It very frequently happens that the mas- 
ter of a ship of between two and three 
hyodred tons burthen, is often obliged to 
b2 
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draw npon his owners for more than 500/. 
to pay his ship's espences, in lying only 
a few months in a foreign port; this 
is very often the case in the port of 
Leghorn. 

When this commerce is better under- 
stood, it will then be found to be of 
great national consequence;, we shall 
■ endeavour to demonstrate, in the clearest 
manner, the immense number of mer- 
chant shipping that may be employed 
to advantage in it. 

In the year 1797» the French mer- 
chants from the port of Marseilles alone, 
loaded in the different ports of the kmg- 
dom of Tuni^ above three hundred sail 
of merchantmen of various descriptions^ 
being usually from eighty to three hun- 
dred tons burthen. 

This will appear extmordinary, for 
such an immense number of shipping 
to obtain cargoes i& only one of the 
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Barbary states. With respect to the num- 
ber of shipping, we are convinced that 
it is right; we received this information 
from the French consul himself, at 
Tunis, in the Funduc, in the year 1799- 
The cargoes for these shipping were in a 
great measure obtained from the pro- 
ceeds of sales of French manufactures, 
with a small proportion of other goods. 
We might 'hazard a calculation on the 
probable amount of a]l these cargoes, 
, but we should be liable to error, and 
probably mislead. It may be sufficient 
for us hCTe to say, tliat the French have, 
for a considerable time past, considered 
this trade as of the greatest national 
consequence. We shall endeavour to 
point out, that British manufactures, 
staples, and coUonial produce would 
have been preferred. 

France has hitherto reaped all those 
extraordinary advantages, by having a 
great number of mqrchants residing ia- 
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foreign countries, to conduct their com-y 
mercial affairs. 

We consider the present a very fa- 
vourable opportunity for the British Mer- 
chants to establish themselves, and to 
reap some benefit in availing themselves 
of the high character the nation bears at 
present on all the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

For many years past there has been 
ihuch more attention paid to the West 
India than the Mediterranean trade; 
and our government, in making treaties 
of peace, have always been more atten- 
tive to hold West India possessions, tlian 
any acquisitions in the Mediterranean. 
However, we now begin lo entertain 
very sanguine hopes that this subject 
will be more attended to, when -we 
consider the many millions of people 
that inhabit botli the shores of the Mcr 
diterranean, who prefer British manu- 
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factures as> well as staples, to tliose of 
any other nation. 

The French have always paid parti- 
cular attention to this, as the most valh- 
able part of their commerce ; in conse- 
quence of the -immense consumption of 
their manufactures, as well as coUonial 
produce, they were accustomed to im- 
port the raw materials of other nations, 
and afterwards send them back, in a 
manufactured state, at an enormous 
profit. 

In the proceedings of the Board of 
Commerce, established at Marseilles, 
it will be found, that they paid more 
attention to this, than any other part of 
the French commerce. They made law* 
and rules to regulate it in every stage, 
from the most important afiairs, down 
to the smallest mioutiat 

And we do not consider it as irre- 
lavent to this subject, to shew why the 
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present rulers in France are so extreme- 
ly jealous of the English holding any 
possessions in the Mediterranean; at 
present the English hold Malta, which 
must always be considered a very de- 
sirable object; and it would have also 
been very advantageous to have retained 
Minorca also. The Minorkeens are a 
trading people, have a great number of 
shipping, and through them England 
would have enjoyed the greatest part of 
the Barbary trade, as the Minorkeens 
have always been accustomed to it. The 
harbours of Pott Mahon and Malta are 
esteemed the two best harbours in the 
world. 

The first G)n5ul of France has always 
been very anxious to ingratiate himself 
into the good opinion of the people in 
the South of France ; and it is under- 
stood that he has reserved that for a 
retreat, in case of any sudden commo- 
tion ; and he has promised the people to 
make Marseilles a free port. 
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This will certainly be doing a great 
deal; and, in some measure, "will ensure 
liim the esteem of the people in that 
part of France: but it will avail very 
little, if the French are shut out of the 
Barbary and the Levant trade. This 
will certainly appear, beyond a doubt, 
to be the principal cause why the 
French government are so very anxious 
to shut the English entirely out of the 
Mediterranean. And we hope and trust 
the English government will always see* 
that it is the interest of the country to 
hold some possessions there. 

We shall here endeavour to point out 
a plan, by which the small possessions 
* the English- hold at present may be 
made most beneficial to the country. 

We have an idea thfit retaining tho 
possession of Minorca was considered 
by our government as likely to be 
attended with considerable expence ; 
and that the advantage of the commerce 
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carried on there woiild not have been 
adequate to it; as merchants, we are 
of a difierent opinion ; and really think, 
that smaU garrisons of that kind might 
be. made, nearly to support themselves; 
not by any triHing impost upon any 
particular species of goods, which is very 
vexatious, and is always disadvantageous 
to commerce, but a tonnage duty on all 
shipping, say, for example, one shilling 
per ton on British, and two shillings per 
ton upon all foreign bottoms. 

The commerce of the Mediterranean 
is better able to bear a duty of this kind 
than any other part of the world. The 
pn^ts in general are very great, being 
very often thirty and forty .per cent, on 
bulky articles, and sometimes more, from 
ope port to another, and these ports 
only at a small distance. 

This duty alone, in such a port as 
Malta, in time of peace, would be al- 
most sufficient to . pay the expences of 
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the garrison ; and could not be consi- 
dered as very burthensome to the ship- 
ping. This would be attended with 
very little trouble or expence, as the 
prattick master and his clerk would be 
quite sufficient to collect it. The Me- 
diterranean shipping in general having 
no re^ster, it might be done in a very 
liberal and handsome manner, by taking 
a rough calculation from the master of 
what ^ number of tons his ship could 
conveniently carry : by these means our 
retaining those acquisitions would not 
be very burthensome to the state ; and 
commerce, which is most benefited by 
them, contribute, in some measure, to 
support them. We cannot imagine tliat 
. this could be considered as oppressive, 
when it is compared with the very heavy 
duties that are paid in most of the ports 
in the Mediterranean, amounting fre- 
quently to fifteen or twenty per cent. 
ad valorem. This is paid on all goods 
imported ; and in some ports, the duties 
on exports amount to half the first cost 
of the goods, 

L,„„z.:M:,G00^Ic 
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CHAP. 11. 



OH THE KECf.SITT OV 1IEECHAKT5 BE- 
ING V£Lt.'. ACQUAINTED VITH THE 
PpLITIGAL ECONOMY OF FOREIGN 

NATIOSS. ' 

There are a great many men who 
have always insisted and argued that 
merchants have nothing to do with the 
politics of other nations, and that they 
should only attend to their own commer- 
cial affairs. These arguments are gene- 
rally made use of by men who imagine 
themselves to move in a sphere above 
the merchants : the principal cause is 
jealousy. These would-be gteat men are 
seldom found to possess a general know- 
ledge of the world, in any degree equal to 
what is frequently met with amongst mer- 
chants. These gentlemen, in a sort of 
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revenge, often descend to the most scur- 
rilous abuse ; hence the cause why met- 
chants are so frequeutly loaded with so 
many harsh and. low epithets, which in 
this country has never yet had the 
effect these gentlemen have always -ex- 
pected from it, for the merchant has hi- 
therto been able to support his dignity, 
to their no small mortification* 

We certainly do not consider it ad- 
visable for merchants to enter into po- 
litical or religious disiputes in any coun- 
try whatever : no good can ever be de- 
rived from it ; it is much better to remain 
quiet spectators, by which means they 
will be better able to be perfectly ac- 
quainted with every thing that transpires. 
It is the merchant's interest to be well 
informed; and by his travelling into 
foreign countries it is but reasonable to 
conclude that he possesses a more accu- 
rate and general knowledge of the woild 
than the nobleman or gentleman who 
remains at home. 
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In all countries subject to convulsions 
and internal commotions, where the 
laws are either defective in themselves, 
or badly administered, and sometimes 
both, and very little stability in the go- 
vernment, money will be always of 
more value, and interest much higher 
than in countries where the governments 
are steady, energetic^ and powerful. This 
is a general rule in every part of the world 
where the use of money is known ; sure- 
ly it will not be considered by reason- 
able men that merchants should not 
make themselves well acquainted with 
the nature and causes of these variations. 

The merchant who trades with, or 
travels in foreign countries, should pos- 
sess a tolerable knowledge of the various 
classes of people, and we particulaTly wish 
to caution all merchants not hastily to 
place too great or implicit confidence in 
the individuals of those nations or sects 
of people who have no flag, or whose flag 
b not respected by other nations./ It 
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may perhaps appear to some of our 
readers inviduous ia us to enumerate 
and point out any of the nations or sects 
of people who unfortunately fall un^er 
this description. We by no means enter- 
tain any pailicular disrespect or antipa- 
thy against any of those nations or seCts, 
but we consider the information too in- 
teresting to be omitted, and it is cer- 
tainly our duty to caution all British 
merchants and British subjects against 
impositions ; and there is more chi- 
canery and imposition practised on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, than all the 
rest of the world. 

The Jews are very numerous in all 
the Barbary states ; they are not tole- 
rated in Spain, but are in considerable 
numbers in Marseilles, and the South 
of France till very lately ; they were 
formerly excluded from Piedmont, but 
they are very numerous in the other 
'Italian States, down to the Roman; 
they are not tolerated in Naples, Sicily, 
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or Malta; there are a great many in the 
" Austrian sea-ports, in the Adriatic. In 
the Seven Islands, Morea, and Turkey 
in Europe, they are not very nume- 
rous; and there are very few in Turkey 
m Asia, Syria, or Egypt. Whatever 
agreement is made with a Jew in any 
of the Barbary states, whether for pur- 
chase, sale, or barter of merchandize, 
provided the particulars of the trans^ 
action are not registered by a cancilier in 
one of the European consulary offices, 
and samples deposited, and the parties 
bound in a penalty to perform the con- 
tract, the Jew will not abide by his 
agreement, however solemnly lie may 
have pledged himself, if he has the least* 
prospect of gaining .by his breach of 
contract ; and whenever he is reminded 
of his breach of faith, and non-perfor- 
mance of contract, he will shrug up his 
shoulders, and say domane, signifying he 
will perform it on the morrow ; and he 
will repeat this as often as he is applied to. 
In most other places they are bound to 
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^rform, though the agreement is only 
verbal, provided it is lu the presence of 
a broker. 

The Jews have no flag, but are 
usually protected where they locally re- 
side, aod in some places enjoy nearly 
the same piiviteges as the natural born 
subjects. They never consider their 
word or faith pledged in the least bindr 
ing, and many an Englishman has often 
cause to reflect upon his credulity ; but 
when a person is well acquainted with 
their principles and their prevaihng pas- 
sions, some good business may be done 
wjth the Jews, as well as other people, 
particularly in. making purchases, as 
the Jews will in general sell, provided 
they can make a profit, however small ; 
but the merchant must be a competent 
judge of the article he is purchasing, 
other%vise he will most assuredly be im- 
posed upon; the Jews will soon disco- 
ver whether he is competent or not, 
and when they find him deficient, they 
c 
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iviH descend to all the low mean clii-' 
oanery that can possibly be practised or 
invented, even to bribe the merchants' 
servants. 

•It will Jje necessary to "observe the' 
same caution with respect to the Greeks, 
who compose a considerable part of the 
population of the northern shores of thei 
Mediterranean. They are chiefly sub- 
jects of the Grand Signior, and are at 
present in a very deplorable state; they 
have a flag for their merchantmen, but 
that is not considered as an independent 
flag by other nations, and whatever in- 
sult' may be committed against them at 
sea, they cannot easily obtain redress ; 
the Greeks have no other power, except 
the Porte, to apply to for redress, and 
their -complaints have very seldom been 
attended to. The Greeks being a irti- 
merous people, the Porte has always 
been jealous of them, and instead of . 
redressing their grievances, which would 
soon make them appear respectable in 
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the eyes of other natiom, has t»kca 
every opportunity of reducing them by 
degrees to the most abject slavery. The 
(Greeks finding every representatioa for a 
redress of their grievances treated with 
indifference, they now (it may be termed) 
take the law into their own hands ; when- 
ever a Greek ship at sea receives any in- 
sult from an armed vessel of any other 
Dation, being too strong, the Greeks pa- 
tientiy submit to the insult ; but wh^iever 
they meet with another vessel of that na- 
tion at sea, and can overpower it, the 
Greeks will most assuredly destroy every 
soul on board, plunder the vessel of every 
thing valuable, and then sink it; there- 
fore it is considered dangerous meeting 
with a Greek ship of superior fixce at 
sea. 

There are also a great many Greek 
pirates, who are sure to find protection 
in those ports where there are no Turkish 
garrisons. The Oreeks are a people who 
are by no means to be depended up(Hi ; 
c2 
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they are always practising erery loir 
mean artifice that can possibly be in- 
vented ; having no name or character at 
stake, they aie more barefaced and less 
cautious in their impositions than the 
Jews. 

This shews in a very strong light how 
far the minds and principles of indivi- 
duals, and even a whole nation, may 
be reduced from the highest degree of 
refinement, tiie most amiable virtues 
and accomplishments^ to the very lowest 
ebb of human depravity, when deprived 
of all political induence. 

It also proves the necessity of every' 
nation and people causing their flag to 
be respected by other nations ; it does 
not concern the executive pow'er alone, 
every individual is equally interested, 
and it certainly constitutes a crime in 
..any man whatevei', to look with apa- 
thy and indiffereuce on his country's 
wrongs. 
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The Armmians are another nation or 
race of men who are not-^to be relied 
on with implicit confidence. They have 
no king or head of their nation, neither 
are they formed into a republic; they 
are deprived of all political authority ; 
though they are much better than either 
the Jews or Greeks, yet whatever vir- 
tues are found amongst them, are more 
frova necessity than principle. In Ar- 
menia, and in those countries where 
they are in considerable numbers, no 
man can travel from one province to 
another without a proper passport ; 
therefore, whatever fraud or crime an 
Armenian commits, he is easily detected.. 
The Armenians enjoy the gi'eatest part 
of the commerce of Turkey in Asia, 
Arabia, Persia, and the major part of 
the Caravan trade. The Caravan ships 
between Bengal and Bussora are usu- 
ally freighted by the Armenian mer- 
chants to and from India. They are 
protected in their commerce by the 
Turks, who are of themselves in general 
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but very indifferent merchaints; and 
they usually employ the Ann^iiian mer- 
chants to conduct their commercial af* 
fairs. They have a great many of* the 
Oriental manners and customs, and have 
a few good traits in their charactef. 
The Turk* treat them with more re- 
spect than they shew towards the* 
Greeks. The Armenians are more suIh 
missive, harmless, and inoffensive, and 
do not possess so much of that viiidic' 
tive spirit, so Universal aniongst the 
Greeks. There were very few Armeni-^ 
ans in Italy or the Morea, and noiie in 
Barbary; but in Turkey in Asia they 
form the major part of the population. 
There are several . European states 
and nations on the northern shores of 
the .Mediterraneftn, many individuals 
of which should not be too hastily or 
implicitly confided in : On the contraryj 
the greatest caution and circumspection 
will at all times be found necessary. 
This is owing to their flag being held 
in little estimation by. other nations; 
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and shews how much political respect 
operates upon the minds and principles 
of the people of that nation. Whatever 
the nature of the government may be, 
whether hereditary or elective^ a mo- 
narchy, aristocracy, or democracy, pro- 
vided the government causes its flag to 
be respected by other nations, whether 
from love or fear, it will have the same 
effect : the individuals of that nation 
will cause themselves to be respected in 
foreign countries, and carefully avoid 
doing any mean »;tion that might in the 
least degrade their high national cha^ 
racter, There are many instances of 
governments losing their energy, and 
the morals of the individuals, and nearly 
the whole of tl^t nation, falling off in 
pfoportion. 

: Only two or three centuries past, ther6 
was much noise in Europe about Spar 
nish honour, Spanish valour, and Spanish 
integrity, , Spain conquered the hew 
world; was then a rich and powerfii 
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monarchy, and kept the other natioiu 
of Europe in awe. The Spaniards then 
boldly exposed their persons to danger ; , 
tiiey would rather perish* than be guilty 
of any mean action that might cause 
the least disagreeable reflection upon 
their high national character. This is 
universally allowed to have been the 
character of the Spaniards at that time. 
View them in their present state, and 
they will he found almost the reverse. 
Trom a succession of weak princes, they 
ere reduced to a most degraded state, 
both by land and sea ; they wjll shrink 
from danger: they have now very little 
i(jea of a national character j and a Spa* 
niard, without remorse, wilt assassinate 
in the da^rk. In the time of their power 
and prosperity, the, very idea of such q. 
horrid and detestable crime would have 
been sufficient to have made a brave 
Spaniard shudder. 

There are other monarchies in Europe 
reduced to n similar situation as Spain. 
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As a thorough knowledge of this sub- 
ject may be considered intCTCsting to 
those wlio travel into forei^ countries, 
we beg leave further to elucidate this 
matter, by giving examples of some re- 
publics, which will be sufficient to prove 
that every state, nation, or people what- 
soever, are in some measure concerned 
ID the support of their political respect; 
even the whole civihzed world are influ- 
enced by it, and in these times it is cct- 
tainly necessary that this subject should 
be well understood by every Britcm. 

The republic of Venice, hot two 
centuries past, was reckoned the richest 
and most powerful republic iu Europe ; 
all the other states courted its friendship ; 
it maintained very powerful armi^ ; 
and its shipping were almost innumer- 
able. At Candy it sustained ojie of 
the longest and heaviest sieges that wa* 
ever recorded in history i and for several 
years the republic of Venice supported 
itself against the whole force of the 
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Turkish empire.' At that time the Vebe- 
tians were generally esteemed a virtu- 
ous people; and they possessed, in a 
great degree, the true amor patrice. It 
is now our duty to point out, in a dear 
and concise manner, the principal causes 
■why they fell off into that depk»:able 
situation to which they were reduced, 
at the time they were struck out of 
the list of independent states. 

The state pf Venice was always an aris-* 
tocracy, and continued the same to the 
last. It fell oif by degrees, and the 
morals of the people fell in proportion, 
until they became the most depraved 
people in Europe, The great body of 
the people was not originally to blame ; 
the fault was in the princes and nobi? 
lity ; they were extremely jealous of each 
other, and phis, conspiracic*, and assas-^ 
sinations became more frequent in Ve* 
nice than any other part of the world j 
by the frequent change of its rulers, the 
government Jost its stability, energy,, and 
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virtue^ and the people became cor- 
r-upted. 

The Venetians have laiteljr experienceiL 
a very considerable change ; aod theieis 
not the least doubt, but that the people 
in general will be very materially bene- 
fited by it. They are now under the 
government of the bouse of Austiia ; a 
very short time will serve to shew how 
far a favourable change of the govern- 
ment influences the principles of the peo- 
ple ; we have an idea it will be very fa- 
rpurable. 

We are ensibled to affirm, from our 
own knowledge and experience, that 
the inhabitants in general, in the here- 
ditary dominions of the bouse of Aus- 
tria, are the most virtuous people in 
Europe. 

The republic of Genoa was an aristo 

. cracy, and lost its influence in a similar 

manner to that of Venice ; it has also 
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experienced a considerable cfaaoge, but 
by no means so favourable for the wel- 
fare of the people ; there is not the least 
doubt but ve shall see a very strifeing - 
contrast in a. very few years. 

The various changes in the united' 
provinces may serre as an instructive 
lesson to other nations. 
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OH THE ADVANTAGES TO BE DERIVED FROM 

AKT POSSESSIONS THE EM&LiaH HAT HAT£ 
IN THE MEDITERBANBAN. 

As Malta is now the only possession 
the EngUsh hold in the Mediterranean, 
we beg leave to submit our ideas on the 
very great commercial advantages to 
be derived from iu Malta is veij conve- 
niently situated for the trade of the east* 
em part of Barbary, Egypt, Syria, the ' 
I^evant, the Morea, &c. &c. It afibrdB 
excellent accommodation for shipping, 
botli for those which have to perform 
quarantine, as well as these that iiave 
obtained prattick. It is admirably situ- 
ated to serve as a depot for British mer- 
chandise, as well as the various mer- 
chandise, the produce of the several 
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countries it lies contiguQUs to. In the 
Morea, Levant, &c. the ports are not 
very numerous where a large cargo of 
merchandise could be disposed of all 
together to any considerable advantage, 
and it is generally very inconvenient tak- 
.ing Large &hips from port to port. An 
^.i^nmunse numb^ of stnali fcL^:-sailiug 
vessels, well armed, afooiut one imndred 
tons burthen, might be constantly em- 
ployed iu disposing of British goods and 
manufactures, at the same time they 
^mi^t easily procure cargoes in return, 
tj^oper for the !&iti$h or other Euro- 
pean markets, suid take tliem back to 
■Ma^ta ; whether these vessds were kept 
in quarantine, or had obtained prattick-, 
ithey need not be detained in port above 
0. week, both to discharge and take on 
^ard a freA cargo; thus they might 
he tMistantly employed, without losing 
■much time : by these means the ■whole 
tif that intncate navigation in the Archi- 
pelago would very soon become perfectly 
■fetniliar to our -seameu ; the coasting 
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trade' of the Mediterranean would soort 
be better understood, and open such an 
extensive trade, that very few merchants 
at present have any idea of. It has 
beai at aJ] times acknowledged, thati 
by the shipping lying long in port, is 
<)Iways prejudicial to seamen, and evdh 
to the shipping, as ■well as to all con- 
cerned. In a very little lime this valu-i 
able commerce' vi'ould be perfectly un- 
derstood"; and more particularly when 
the merchants themselves, or British su- 
percargoes -sailed in these trading ves^ 
gels, they would readily acquire a Icnow- 
ledge of the various languages, as frell 
as much useful information. 

We certainly are of opinion, that np*. 
wartls of one thousand of these snmH 
vessels might be constantly employed iri 
disposing of English merchandise, and 
procuring other cargoes. This is, exclu- 
sive of a considerable number of large 
ships, more proper to load in than ports; 
where they can obtain afull^argo, with* 
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: anchor. 
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No fofeign commerce, of whatever 
nature it maj be, can ever succeed and 
be lasting, unlesa the shipping is \ecf 
materially benefited by it; and long 
detentions in harbours is one of the 
greatest evils that shipping labour under^ 
In pursuing a system similar to what 
we have here stated, this inconvenience 
will* in a great measure, be remedied^ 
eiUier in peace or war. Sevei*ai good 
&ized ships, irom two to three hundred 
tons, may, by these means, be constantly 
employed from England to Malta, where 
cargoes would be already prepared. To 
discharge one cargo and take on boajrd 
another, there would be no necessity to 
detain the ships above a month in port 

When the supplies are sent out regu- 
larly, and the return cargoes procured 
at their proper seasons, and deposited 
at Malta, it will make a very material 
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difference to the merchant ; besides ob- 
taining a better price for his merchan- 
dise, he will be able to procure his home- 
ward-bound cargoes for thirty per cent. 
less. This is the most probable way to 
' supplant the French in the most valuable 
part -of their commerce. Every intelli- 
gent merchant, and even his Majesty's 
ministers, by giving this subject their 
serious attention, will very soon be con- 
vinced of the great benefit the nation will 
derive from it. 

Much good may be derived from 
merchants visiting foreign countries, and, 
making themselves perfectly competent 
in the various branches of commerce; 
when they have to depend entirely upon 
foreigners, they will be always subject 
to the most gross impositions, and ,exp&•^ 
rience many inconveniences. . ^ 

When the trade of the Mediterranean 
is properly encouraged, and carried to 
the greatest extent that it is capable of 
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attaiDing, it will thed be n*ariy wjual 
to the Wliole of our West India trade. 
Those who afe little acquainted with it 
may perhaps say, that this is extending 
the subject too fm* j and w« consider it 
Always the best way to su^p(»1; our ojM- 
iMon by giving examples. We thmk it 
but' reascHiable to say, above one bun- 
ctred good sized ships, say,ab6ve SOO tons, 
may be employed between the Baltic 
and ttfe Mediterranean. Not very kmg 
ago, the Dutch employed a greater iram* 
ber. Two hundred ships of the same 
burthen may be constantly employed in 
Carrying com only in the Jtfeditemmean. 
They might scmietimes go to IMyon 
and Mad«^ i and it may be con^dered 
' fhat we do not exaggerate, wben we 
say, -drere is sufficient eanployment for 
two hundred sail of »hips of two hun- 
dred tons and upwards, between the 
Mediteiranean and the British empire, 
Exclusive of those usuafly employed in 
the fish trade; these are exclusive of 
the great umnber of smaller shipping 
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we hare me&tioDeij, that may be em- 
ployed Id the coasting tmde, and atteiMl- 
iQg upon the mercbaats ; besides inaay 
foreign merchants will always prefer em- 
pioyiog British AifH, 

We have made these calculations, 
ttithoot including the trade of the Slack 
&eai the &iglish liave iiithcirto done 
very little huiinesB there. This is now 
^ very &LyoQrable opportunity of -eater- 
ii^ into it. The gceat length of t^ 
voyage* itbe want of consuls, agents, or 
-carceBpondeBts, in any of the ports in 
the Black Sea, xaaet have bean the prm- 
opal cause of that trade having been 
luth«ito neglected, though the profits 
upon a cargo of mocbandise betweeit 
the Hack Sea and some of the ports in 
tiie Mediterranean tmly, are almost in- 
<!Tedible. Inclndii^ the ^ trade and all 
■ihoK ^ps we have befone eniunerated, 
we may sum up the whole oi the mer- 
diant shipping, of a3i deacriptiqns, thait 
■eoay be empUxyed to adv.uatage in th^ 
D 3 
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Mediterranean trade, to be nearly two 
thousand saU. Considering that this is a 
commerce carried on with foreign na- 
tions, England will receive more than 
double the benefit, she could derive from 
the same quantity of trade carried, on 
with her own colonies ; and the con- , 
sumption of British manufactures will 
nearly equal the whole of our West India 
colonies. .The consumption of earthen 
ware is fer greater, as also woollen goods^ 
and that of cotton goods nearly equal; 
besides, the raw materials that might be 
imported for the use of our manufac- 
tories, would far escfeed that of our West 
India colonies, except in the article of 
cotton I and there are many articles that 
we cannot do without, which must come 
from the Mediterranean; such as olive 
oil, sulphur, barilla, and a great variety 
of drugs that are not to be had in any 
other part of the world. The nation 
will also receive ''material benefit in hav- 
ing so great a number of seamen em- 
ployed in a healthy climate. We do not 
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consider it very necessary to continue 
any longer upon this subject, being per- . 
suaded we have stated sufficient to sup- " 
port what we have before asserted, and 
to convince any reasonable man that it 
is of the greatest national consequence 
to hold possessions in the Mediterra^ 
nean ; such as Malta, Minorca, &c. 
where our merchant shipping may al- 
ways £nd protection. 
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CHAP. IV. 



ON THE NECESSITY OF INCREASING THE 

. NUHBEa OF c6nsuls and agents in 

VAaiduS PARTS 6p the MEDIlERaA- 
NEAN; AMD THE OftEAT ADVANTAGES 
TO BE DERIVED FltOU IT. 

In England this ijubject has never yet 
met with that attention that it certainly 
requires. 

la France it has always been a prin-- 
cipal object, both in time of the mo- 
■ narchy and the republic. The late con- 
duct of the French, in sending an im- 
mense number of consuls and commer- 
cial agents to all the ports and cities of 
any consequence in the Morea, L^ant, 
Egypt, &c. ought to have been suffi- 
cient to have opened the eyes of the 
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English. P^hapa some of the^ were 
sent in a double capacity, both for po» 
litical, as well as commercial purposes. 
However that may be, they were 
treated by the French government in the 
most handsome manner, which would 
always operate in thek favour, and make 
them appear, in the eyes of the people 
where they were established, as men of 
real consequence. 'Hiey had men of 
war to attend, and every respect out* 
wardly shewn them, equal to so many 
ambassadors. The French would not 
have been at so much expence, had they 
not seen their interest in it, and the n'e- 
cessity of sending out so many agents 
to recover that commerce they had lost 
for a considerable time; and it would 
have been almost impossible for the 
French to have made any considerable 
progress, for a long time to come, in 
recovering thb trade, particularly in 
those countries where they can never 
have a regular correspondence, without 
first estabhshiog consuls and agents to 
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prepare cargoes for their merchant ship- 
ping. ■ When this commerce so imperi- 
ously demands the greatest attention 
from the French government, it may not 
be unreasonable for us to say, that it 
ought to be equally interesting to the 
English. England has never, yet taken 
such decisive measures in favour of com- 
merce, but has generally, left the mer- 
chants to pursue their own industry; 
end a great many of the -consuls that 
the British government are pleased to 
appoint, instead of their being merchants, 
are either, naval or military officers, as 
e reward for their services. These gen- 
tlemen have always been accustomed to 
consider the merchants as moving in a 
sphere far beneath them : when this is ' 
unfortunately the case, we cannot rea-r 
sonably expect that commerce can be 
much benefited by them. Where mer-r 
chants are appointed consuls, it will be 
found that the money paid for their 
salaries affords the greatest interest to the 
nation. 
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The duties of customs alone, updn a 
very few cargoes of merchandise, will 
more than pa^ the salaries of all the 
consuls we -have in the Mediterranean : 
and had England three times the num- 
ber there, it would always be of increased 
advantage to this country. It is also 
a very unfortunate circumstance, that 
amongst the consuls and vice-consuls, 
a great many of them are not British 
bom subjects ; and from these gentlo- 
men, we cannot expect that they will 
attend so much -to the interest of this 
country, as the natural bom subjects. 
We have no consul in Sardinia, though 
an extensive and fertile island ;' and 
thei'e has not been an accredited British 
consul there, for a great number of 
years : should the government ever be 
■pleased to appoint a respectable consul in 
■that island, with a salary of about five 
hundred pounds per annum, they would 
^oon see the great good the country 
would derive from it. The consul, for 
his owii benefit, would soon import apd 
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export as many cai^goes of merchandise 
yearly, aft would pay m duties ten times 
the amouDt of lus salary. This is equally 
applicable to many other parts of the 
Mediterranean. 

His Majesty's ships, as well as the 
merchants, labour under many difficul* 
ties, from want of a greater number of ■ 
proper accredited British consuls; and 
the losses that are sustained, finally fall 
upon the country. Tiie Vice-consuls 
are usually Greeks or Italians, and 
therefore will always piBctice their im- 
positions upon all strangers that employ 
them. When a man-of-war goes into 
any port for supplies, and there is no 
Brit^h consul, the vice-consul will not 
«Ten assist than with the necessary sup- 
pli^, unless he has a prospect of gaining 
thirty-five per cent, exclusive of the 
usual commission, which only serves as a 
cloak for their more exorbitant charges, 
We have known an instance, where <Hie 
ic^ his Majesty's ships was supplied by 
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£tn Italian Tice-oon^ul» ifho chatted 
the ihan-of-war in the proportion above- 
toientioned ; we discovered this impo- 
sition, by going into the market and 
purchasing provision for some IQnglish 
merchantmen. Some of the vice-con- 
suls act in that barefaced manner, a^ if 
they really tfaotf^t themselves entitled 
to make these extraopdinary charges in 
time of war; these impositions alone 
vill amount to many thousand pounds; 
most certainly more than would pay all 
the consuls* salaries in the Mediterra- 
nedn: but the impositions practiced 
upon his Majesty's ships is but very 
triflings when compared with what the 
merchants lose in a similar manner. A 
merchant either chartets, or sends a ship 
of h\s own, to a port in the Mediterra- 
nean, where there is no accredited British 
consul. The m^ichant must write to a 
vice-consul, or some - merchant there, 
who, in all pi-obiU}ility, will be eiliier a 
Ragusee^ Greek, or Italian. The mer* 
chant Gtden a particular cargo to be 
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put on board. The correspondent will, 
in consequence, purchase a cargo, how- 
ever high the price may be, and he will 
ship the cargo as soon as he finds it con- 
venient to himself, frequently detaining 
the ship at a very heavy demurrage, 
which will always add to his disburse- 
ments, out of which he generally clears 
thirty-five per cent, besides his commis- 
sion- This is one of the greatest incon- 
veniences that merchants at present, la- 
bour under in the Mediterranean trade. 
When the cargo is on board, and the bills 
of ladling signed by the master, .the ship- 
per immediately draws for- the amount 
of the invoice ; and as soon as the British 
merchant receives the bills of lading, he 
will seldom hesitate to accept bills of 
exchange for the whole cargo. In all 
countries where a correspondence can- 
not be kept up regular and frequent, 
bills of exchange will be always nego- 
tiated at a considerable loss, however 
respectable the house may be in Eng- 
land : and however great the loss may 
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be upon the bills of exchange, the ship- 
per, will always immediately more than 
reimburse himself, though he may not 
pay for part of the merchandise for six 
months after it is shipped. This is fre- 
quently the case with j^ople residing in 
the country; local strangers can seldom 
have that indulgence. 

It is a very common observation in 
Leghorn, that an Italian house will be 
enabled to support itself in a genteel 
manner, keep a coach and equipage, 
and a handsome box at tbe theatre, out 
of the profits they make on the sales of 
two Newfoundland ships' cargoes, yearly. 
All this cannot be done out of the usual 
commission, which is very moderate. 

It will, no doubt, be a matter of sur- 
prise to a great many men in this coun- 
try,' how the people we have mentioned 
can have the conscience and assuiance 
to charge about thirty-five per cent, 
more than they really pay. We have 
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meaHoaed thin circumstance from our 
own knowledge* and we know it to be 
a eommob practice all over the Medi- 
tefTanean ; Aod the vice-consuls usually 
overchai-ge his Majest/s ships in that 
piv^Kirtion. We are persuaded bo ac* 
evedited British consul will do it, or suf- 
fer it, if he knows it within his jurisdic- 
tion; but these gentlemen are not so 
ttamerous as they ou^it tp he, ^md Bri- 
tish oommerce and Briti^ interests liave 
suffered and are still suffering very ma- 
todally by it. The vice-coiwufe are very 
<rften Italians, and we lutve iiiequently 
discovered, (iiat tiiey bad rather decline 
famishing the necessary supplies, when 
th^ cannot have a fiivoaral^le oppor.- 
tunity of ma^og that additional charge. 

We have taken a great deal of pains 
and trouble to find out the cause why 
this extraordinary imposi^^oB should be 
ihirty-five p« cent, as near as possible : 
at length we discovered the reason &om 
our Italian servaats ; wh^en we «ent any 
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of them to maricet to buy provisioiUt 
either for house of ship's use, we alwajv 
found that they overcharged im the pro^ 
portion we have mentioned. An Italian 
servant will not cequu^ any wages, pro- 
vided he has tlie privilege of going to mar- 
ket ; he will also get a consadefabte sum 
^m all the tradesmen employed. Ilua 
practice appears very exutraordioary m 
the eyes a£ an JBi^ishman ; but ve 
£nind tiwt tbe ItaHans, ^aiiieidB, and 
odiers, ^ k fiom cdigiotii piiaciflet, 
And the priests come in &H* a con* 
siderable share. When we have rea- 
soned with these people, concerning this 
practice, and stated the iniquity of im- 
posing upon those whom they ought to 
serve iaithfiilly, they have never ac- 
knowledged itto be just, but have fre- 
quently declared, that they were com- 
pelled to do it by the priests, who take 
this method Of making the Heretics 
contribute towards their support ITiis 
is a common practice in Spain, in all 
liie ItaUan states, Sicily, Malta, &c. i&c. 
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and every other part on both shores of 
the Mediterranean, where either Italians, 
Spatiiards, Ragusees, or Greeks are em- 
ployed ; and by every other people who" 
have faith in a clerical absolution. 

Wh^n merchants can do business to 
advantage, at the same time they are 
labouring under so many difficulties, 
how much more beneficial must it be, 
■when they are upon the spot themselves, 
or can have coofideotial British agents to 
act for diem. 
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CHAP. V. 

ON THE COMHERCE OF THE KINODOUS OP 
ALGIERS, TUNIS, SARDINIA, NAFLES, SI- 
CILT, TBE MOREA, ^C. S^C. ON THE DIS- 
FQSITION8 OF THE INHABITANTS IN 
THE MODES OF TRAFFIC, AND HEREIN 
OF THE XHF0ET8 AND EXFORTS, AND OF 
THE MONIES, WEIOHTS, AND MEASURES 
OF EACH KESFECTIVE COUNTRT. 

BARBARY. 

The commerce carried on betweepa 
England , and the Barbary states has 
hitherto been very inconsiderable ; and 
none of the Barbaiy states within the 
Streights have at present any direct 
trade with Great Britain ; yet there can 
be no doubt, but a very advantageous 
commerce might be carried on by a di- 
rect communication between Englimd 
and the states of Barbary, within the 
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Streights ; manj EogUsh manufactures, 
as well as staples, are always in demand. 
The merchants at present in Barbaiy 
are accustomed to receive British goods 
through the medium of a third or fourth 
persftn, which must enhance the price 
.considerably : ihere are also several ports 
in Barbaryi where return cargoes may 
always be procured that are properly 
adapted for the English market. 

In the following pages we have en- 
deavoured to explain the nature of the 
Barbary commerce more particularly, 
and we have divested ourselves of every 
thing that might appear mysterious, in 
writing every thing as we experienced it. 
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ALGIERS. 
The Deys of Algiers have never pmd 
much attention to commerce, though 
posseting one of the most fertile states 
in Barbary ; they have hitherto preferred 
war, which is always inimical to com- 
merce. They have often several stout 
ctuizers at sea, but they seldom cruize 
without the Streigbts. They are at war 
with most of the Christian princes within 
the Streights; yet the whole of their ships 
6f war, of every description, does not ex- 
ceed twenty, of from ten to forty guns. 

Should the Deys of Algiers ever turn 
their thoughts to commerce, and study 
the true interests of the kingdom, in a 
very few years it might be made very 
Considerable, from the natural richness 
of the soil. 

The principoi articles of export from the 
kingdom of Algiers are : 



,■ Cookie 



Wheat 


Olive oil 


Barley 


Wax 


Pulie . 


Honey 



Bullocks' hides 

Goat skins 

Skins of wild beasts 



Wool 

Live bullocks 

Live sheep. 



The exportation of all kinds of pro- 
visions is prohibited ■ at the city of Al- 
giers, or any other place near it : the 
only purchases of any consequence are, 
the prize ships and their cargo^ ; and 
these purchases are chiefly made by the 
Jewish house of Bocri and Bumah^ who 
also farm the Joumata from the.Dey; 
in consequence hides, wax, and many 
other articles, can only be procured 
through the medium o^ that house. 
Bocri has now a brother, established at 
Marseilles. They have always been . in 
the French , interest, and the present 
government of Algiers are .very much 
influenced by that house ; while this con- 
tinues, the EngUsh consul at Algiers must 
always feel himself disagreeably situated. 

The Deys have always permitted the 
exportation of cattle from Oron, for 
the supply of the garrison of Gibraltar, 
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which they are obliged to do by treaty. 
And sometimes the Deys permit the 
exportation of com, &c. &c. from Bona, 
but it is often very difficult to obt^n 
license. The odly means of obtaining 
that indulgence, is by making consider- 
able presents to the Bey and his minis- 
ters. The ship going to Bona for com, 
must first call at Algiers, and carry the 
Dey^s ttsken/f or license for the com, 
otherwise the ship, in all probability, 
will lose her voyage. 

The English, at present, have no di- 
rect trade with the kingdom of Algiers, 
nor is there a very strong temptation to 
open a direct trade with it, while the 
prohibition on exports is continued ; 
though a considerable pro6t may be 
made on many articles from England, 
yet it will very seldom answer the mer- 
chant's purpose, unless he can obtain a 
return cargo for his ship. The mer- 
chants in Algiers always pay in ready- 
cash, chiefly in hard Spanish dollars. 
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Merchandise always in demand, ip 
Algiers. 



Black peppei 
Allum 


Pig lead 
Lead shot 


Coffee 

Cloves 
Cinnamon 


Logwood, uncUiit 
Redwood 
Copperas 
Tin, in boxes ' 


White ginger 
Cutiery 
India muslins 


Clodi (supeirfine 

-grain colours) ■ 

Fine/lrisb-iinen . • 


Calicoes 
Pimento 


Sugar (line clay) 
; Jamaica rtim. 



AtGERINE HOKBIT. 

Accounts are ^ept in mazonais, piasters, 
and sequins. 

24 Ifawnas make 1 Piuter, 
S{ Piastres ..;. 1 Sequin, 

All sorts of Spanish money is current in 
Algiers. 

4 Mazonas make l Real D« Plata, 

S 1 Pistonmi or PiaettHf 

40 1 Hard Spanish Dollar. 

Tk^ Algerioe Quintal game as tlie Engli^ 
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TUNIS. 



The commerce carried on at pifeicnl 
betweoi the -Christian states, on 'tfee 
northern shores of the Meditermbesm, 
and the kingdom of Tunis, is Very ex- 
tensive, and the exports are cbiefff {he 
produce of the country^ wfech ttiay be 
always shipped by getting a tiskerj'frohi 
the Bey for those articles that pay^a 
duty. Tunis is the most considerable 
state in Barbary for commerce, and even 
that was but trifling, until Sidi Miistk- 
phOf late prime minister, encouraged 
the cultivation of com and olives, now 
the two chief articles of export from that 
kingdoito. This has served much to ci- 
vilize the inhabitants, who, from a state 
of perpetual warfare with the Christians; 
and often amongst themselves, begin 
now to feel the advantages of com- 
merce ; and the duties on exports, at 
/ present, fortn the greatest part of the 
Bey's revenues. 
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The principal articles of export from 
the. kingdom of Tunis are. 



Wheat 


Gold dust 


Barley 


Soarlet caps 


Beans 


Jerbi shawls 


Olive oil 


Senna 


Hides 


Soap , 


Skins of wild beasts 


Sponge . 


\yool 


Cotton 


Wax 


Ostrich feathers 


Honey 


Orchilla weed 


Madder roots 


Live cattle. 


lyory 





The principal port for shipping corn 
from the kingdom of Tunis, is Biserta, 
about fifty miles west irom Tunis ; but 
no business can be done without first 
getting a tiskery from the Bey, which 
must pay as under: 

For Wheat, 32i piasters per cafiees. 
Barley, IH ditto ditto. 
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The above are the duties actually ptdd, 
but they have -been frequently raised by 
the Bey, at the instigation of the Fifench 
merchants, who have persuaded him 
to raise the duties, that they might have 
the - preference, more particularly when 
there has been a scarcity of com in the 
south of iPrance ; yet the French mer- 
chants have still ibund thdr advantage 
in doing their business in this nrnnner : 
had to reimbuise themselves for the ex- 
traordinary duties paid to the Bey, they 
bribe his officers, and by that means they 
contrive to ship more than double the 
quantity of corn, mentioned in the Bey's 
tiskery. 

The caffees, if good measure, is equal 
to two quarters Winchester measure : 
sixteen tumulos making one cafiees. In 
measuring, they lay as much com as they 
can, heaped up, upon the tumulo, and 
sometimes lay more than would other- 
wise lie upon the measure, by putting 
their arms round the rim to support it. 
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ilnhich is ifickoned very fiair; however, it 
is ofbeanectasary to fee the meters, as it 
sometimes Icakes near twenty per cent, 
difierence in the measure;' 

The price of c(»ii fluctaates vei^^ 
much; it is gen^^ly cheapest at the end 
of harvest, in August and September: it 
usually rises graduallyifiom the enddf one 
harvest to the beginning of the next. 

Wheat fidctuatcs irom 30 to 70 prs. per 

cafiees. 
Barley fluctuates from 13 to 35 prs. per 

cafiees. 

The crops of com are always in pro- 
pcH-tion to the quantity of rain ; there 
has been a few instances of an entire 
failure in the crops, for want of rain. 
The soil being very strong, is usually 
very productive. There is always a great 
demand for Minorca, Majorca^ the coast 
of Spain, the south of France, the great- 
est part of Italyr and Malta. In time 
of peace, the Minorkeens are chiefly em- 



ployed in carr^^iiag com from Barbary 
to the coast of Spaia, perfonniDg qua* 
rantine at their own ports, which, from 
tbe kingdom of Tunis, with a clean bill 
of health, is twelve days. 

orivE pii; 
Is one of the principal articles of ex- 
portation, from the kingdom of Tunis ; it 
is chiefly shipped from Tunis, Soliman, 
and Susa; ,t)ut the last is by far th^ best 
place ^to load at. They will load a ship 
at Stusa, of three hundred ton? burth;en, 
in a week. Before any shipment takes 
place, a tiskery must be. got from the 
Bey, on paying two and a half plasters, 
per metal, Tunis measure, which will 
weigh about forty pounds English. 

44^ Metals of oil, Tunis measure, will 
make one ton English, of 236 gallons, 
weighing nett locwt. 3qrs. 61bs. 
- 10 Metals of oil at Susa will make 12 

Tunis metals. , 

'10 Metals of oil atSoliman will make 
14 Tunis metals. 
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\ llifl season for making olive oil, in 
the kingdom of Tunis, is from Novem- 
ber till January ; and the best time to 
flfaip it is in the winter months, "bang 
sold by measure, it is more dense than 
in wann weather, and not so liable to 
leak out of the casks: oil of one year 
old is the best to ship; it is generally 
more clear than new oil: and the oil 
that is made in the kingdom of Tunis, 
bas the good property of keeping sweet 
for a considerable time; it will not be- 
come rancid so soon as the Italian oils ; 
and, with a little salt, it may be kept 
sweet for any length of time. It is very 
often shipped in large jars; this will 
prevent any leakage, and will answer 
very well for short voyages in the Medi- 
terranean ; but we are of opinion, it 
would be too great a risk to have a whole 
ship laden with jars of oil, to sail on the 
. boisterous Atlantic. 

'niey have men called Stevadores, who 
are always employed in stowing jars of . 
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oil; they have a peculiar method of 
stowing them, which our Etiglisfa sailors 
are not acquainted with ; by only one jar 
giving way, it might endanger the whole 
ship's cargo. We have known an in- 
stance of a ship, above two hundred 
tons burthen, entirely laden with jars of 
oD, at TuniS) aud the whole was deli- 
vered safe at Leghorn, with the excep- 
tion of only one jar being broke, and 
ih&t was broke by accident, in the de- 
livery. It would always answer for 
English ships to stow jars of oil in the 
between-decks, as they might there be 
very easily secured ; and being free from 
leakage, would always prove advanta* 
geous both to the ship and merchant. 
The tops of the jars are secured with 
gyps, which will soon become as hard 
and tight as any part of the jar. 

In time of peace, the French, Aom 
Marseilles, have loaded three hundred 
vessels in one year, in the kingdom of 
Tunis, with com, wool, olive oil, &c. &c. 
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The IVench merchants usually took both 
the clear oil and the footings, for their 
doth and soap manufEictories. Some of 
the Tunis oil finds its way to England, 
under the name of Gallipoli: and pro- 
vided it is of a tolerable good quditjv 
it is by no means inferior, and more par- 
ticularly for the clothiers, it being a 
stronger bodied oil than the Italian ; 
we have met with eating oil, equal to 
the Florence, particularly at Susa, made 
use of at the table of GDuli, the Kya 
of Susa!. 

.: The Susa oil is in higher estimation 
tbau the Soliman; and the latter is 
rocl^tmed better than the Tunis oil. 

; The, best, method to ship oil, is, by 
entering into a (x>ntract with the Kyas ; 
the- major part of the money must be 
paid down at the time of making the 
CMitiact. The Kyas are the gQT«n)ons 
of provinces, and, io general, native 
princes: they are usually men of veiy 
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great property; th^ can also obtaiii 
tiskeries much easier than private mer- 
chants. The contract with the Kyas 
should be always free on board. Titey 
are all men of the strictest honour and 
integrity, and will never break their 
word. It would be always much better 
to avoid loading oil at Tunis, if possible, 
the distance being so very great he* 
tween the Goletta, where the ships He, 
and the city of Tunis ; and the very 
great delays, for want of sandals, make 
it very expensive. It is almost impose 
sible to load a ship at the Goletta, of 
SOO tons burthen, in less time than a 
month: it is also rather dangerous for 
the ships to lie at the, Goletta in. the 
winter months : they also lie at the Go^ 
letta, to receive the oil from Soliman. 
Susa is much the best port to load oil 
at; and the ships lie perfectly secure 
from all winds, except the nOTth-east, 
which is not very frequent in the Medi- ^ 
terranean. 
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the Efecti of Olive Oil on the Human 
Body. 

In the kingdom of Tunis, &e people 
ostuiUy ^nployed as coolies^ or porters, 
are, in general, natives of Gereed or the 
country of Dates, about 300 miles from 
the sea coast. Their dress is, in general, 
a wide woollen coat, its natural colour, 
wiUi short wide sleeves over, wrapping 
round the body, and tied round the 
waist with a cumber band ; they never 
wear a shirt, and seldom have either 
trousers, shoes, or stockings ; they have 
always a scarlet woollen cap upon the 
hea(^ and sometimes a coarse white tur- 
ban : those coolies that are employed in 
the oil stores, seldom eat any thing but 
bread and oil : they smear themselves all 
over vrith oil, and their coat is always weU 
soaked with it. Though the plague ire- 
quently rages in Tunis in the most ^gbt; 
fill manner, destroying many thousands 
of the inhabitants, yet there never was 
known ao instance of any of these 
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coolies, who work in the oil stores, evfer 
being in the least affected by it. In the 
' summer it is customary for these coolies 
to sleep in the streets, upon the l^re 
ground; we have frequently seen in 
the night, scorpions and other venomous 
reptiles running about them in great 
numbers, yet we never heard of a single 
instance where the coolies were ever in- 
jured by them; nor do the mijsquitoes, 
which are always very troublesome to 
other people in hot climates, ever 
molest these people, though their face, 
hands, aud arms, from their elbows, are 
exposed, as also their legs and feet ; any 
other people, being so much exposed, 
would be nearly destroyed by the mus- 
quitoes. In Tunis, when any person is 
stung by a scorpion, or bit by any 
other venomous reptile, they immediately 
scarify Uie part with a knife, and rub in 
olive oil as quick as possible, which ar- 
rests the progress of the venom. If oil is 
not applied in a few minutes, death is 
inevitable, particularly from the sting of 
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a scorpion. Those in the kingdom of 
Tunis are the most venomous in the 
world. 

The strength and agility of these 
coolies and porters are almost incredible ; 
having a great many ships to load, we 
employed several of these people, and 
have frequently seen one of them carry 
a load upon his back which weighed 
half a ton English weight, a distance of 
thirty or forty yards. 



Is gathered on the sea shore, near 
Sphax and Jerbi ; it is of a tolerable 
good quality, and may be purchased 
at Susa, at 20 to 30 piasters, per the 
112lbs. English, according to quality. 
This is very inferior in quality to that 
which is found on the shores of the 
Black Sea, which is generally used in 
£ngland. Though the Barbary sponge 
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is so much inferior in quality, yet it will 
always meet with a ready sale in Malta^ 
Sicily, Italy f Minorcay Mcfjorca^ and the 
coast of Spain. 

Sponge should be in large pieces, 
clear and free from shells or sea weed, 
which are very often found sticking to it. 



This is an article which is made in the 
kingdom of Tunis, and is exported in 
great quantities ; it is usually shipped 
from the ports of Tunis and Susa : it is 
generally much cheaper and of a better 
quality at Susa. 

The price of soap fluctuates from IS 
to 25 piastere per quintal, equal to the 
. EngUsh hundred weight : the price varies 
in proportion to the price of oil. The 
Tunisians exjwrt both hard and soft 
soap. The hard is mostly shipped in 
F 2 
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boxes of 1 lb. eacb, and the soft soap, in 
jars. They are both very strong, and 
wash better than most European soaps 
and the smell is by no means dis- 
agreeable, being entirely composed of 
olive oil and barilla, both articles the 
product of tl}e counlsry. The best way 
to ship soap, is by making a contract for 
a certain quantity two or three months 
tefore the time of slipping ; however, 
the length of time must entirely depend 
upon the quantity ccJntracted for, as it 
is seldom to be procured in very large 
quantities, ready made. This circum- 
stance is the cause of this very valuable 
branch of commerce being confined to 
a few people, who regularly follow the 
Barbary trade, or have a regular corres- 
pondence : boxes for the hard soap must 
be always- carried there, as no packages 
are to be had in this part of Barbary, 
except jars and matts. The Minorkeens, 
who enjoy the greatest part of this trade, 
will often take above fifty tons of hard 
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■oap in bulk, ratber than be at any ex- 
pence for boxes. 

Great quantities of Barbary soap are 
shipped for Minorca, Majorca^ the coast 
Sjf Spain, and part of Italy. 

It is almost incredible how very ad- 
vantageous this branch of commerce is 
to the Minorkeen mercliants ; they even 
sell it at their own port for more than 
double the first cost. We are persuaded 
it would answer very well amongst our 
clothiers ; though the duties are very 
high, yet the clothiers are allowed the 
duty on all foreign soap that they make 
use of in their manufactories. 

Hard Barbary soap would answer very 
well for the North American market, 
■ put up in boxes of SOlbs. necteach. In 
taking out a tiskery for the exportation 
of soap firom the kingdom of Tunis, the 
shipper must always pay one piaster per , 
quintal of Tunis, which is the same as 
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the English hundred weight; 110 lbs. of 
Tunis makes 112 lbs. English. 



ORCHILLA WEED. 

This article of commerce gfows in 
great abundance amongst the ruins of 
Carthage, and on the rocky mountains 
to the eastward of Tunis : that from the 
mountains is rather longer, and of course 
of better quality; it is very much inferior 
to the Cape de Verd. It may be collected 
from 15 to 20 piasters per quintal; it ' 
requires much time to collect any con- 
siderable quantky : the best mode of col- 
lecting it is, by employing the Bedouins, 
and then it would require a month to col- 
lect five tons. 

The Orchilla weed would always sell 
very well in England, were it not for the , 
great quantity of dirt the Bedouins scrape 
from the rocks along with it, to make it 
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weigh the more, which renders it abioat. 
unfit for the EngUsh market. 



Immense quantities of wool are an- 
nually exported from the kingdom of 
Tunis. The quality entirely depends 
upon the part of the country it is from : 
at Tunis, and to the western part of the 
kingdom, the .quality of the wool is but 
very indififerpnt ; at Susa it is much bet- 
ter; at Jerbi, Sphax, and the eastern 
part of the kingdom, it is very fine, be- 
ing nearly equal to the Spanish wool, 
only a much longer staple,'which makes 
it better adapted for the manufacture 
of sliawls ; when it is full grown upon 
the sheep it hangs down in ringlets, and 
has a silky appearance. In Persia we 
have seen a kind of sheep, with wool very 
similar to the wool on the eastern part 
of the kingdom of Tunis. The finest 
part of the wool the inhabitants of Jerbi 
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and Sphax manufacture into shawls and 
bumoases ; some of these are exceeding 
fine. 

The Prench merchants usually ship 
the major part of the wool. The price 
is from 18 to 30 piasters per quintal ; it 
pays a duty on exportation of one piaster 
per quintal. 

The fleeces are mostly ve;ry foul, and 
lose much in washing ; which make them 
unfit for the English market. 

The importation of Barbary wool into 
the ports of France, chiefly into Mar- 
seilles, was always considered as one of 
the most beneficial branches of the 
Trench commerce. They manufactured 
it into cloth, proper for the Barbary mar- 
ket, from which the French merchants 
drew an immense proiit. The Moors 
being very particular in their colours, the 
French put up their bales, properly as- 
sorted, and call them Londra's. 
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The French do not shear their cloth*- 
so .close as the English do in general ; 
and the wool from the eastera part of 
the kingdom of Tunis having a silky 
appearance, the French put a good 
fece upon the cloth, which is always 
very pleasing to the eye ; and the Moors, 
who are but very indifferent judges of 
clotb, provided it costs them little, they 
are the better pleased with it ; they look 
more to the colour than the quality; 
some of the French cloth has very little 
substance in it, very little stouter than 
some English flannels. The Moors rea- 
son and draw conclusions different from 
any other people. A Moor will say, if 
I can buy a cloth for four piasters per 
pike, it will certainly answer my pur* 
pose much better than giving eight pias- 
ters per pike : I can have two coats for 
the same money ; and surely two coats 
are better than one. A few bales of tlie 
best superfine cloth or shallees will al- 
ways meet with a ready sale amongst 
the princes and ministers, who will 
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have the very best article they can lay 
their hands on, whatever may be the 
price. 

On the mountains, towards the sou- 
thern boundaries of the kingdom of Tu- 
nis, in the country of Gereed, which 
"is often distinguished in the maps by 
the name of Biledulgerid, but is dis- 
tinguished at Tunis by the name of 
Gereed, or the Country of Dates ; they 
have sheep that grow wool equally as 
fine as the Spanish, and not much longer 
staple ; we have seen several samples of 
it, but could not procure any consider- 
able quantity : it is very seldom sent to 
Tunis, or any part of the coast. The 
Tunisians are at a very great expence in 
purchasing Spanish wool, which they 
manufacture into the scarlet skull caps, 
and which they export in immense quan- 
tities to the Levant. 

It is almost incredible the quantity of 
these caps that are made in Tunis ; we 
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have seen a ship of two hundred tons 
burthen. entirely laden with then>. The 
Tunisians are obliged to carry the caps 
to the waters of Luan, near forty miles 
distance : these waters were formerly 
conveyed to Carthage, by an extensive 
aqueduct. They have a peculiar qua- 
lity in dying a most beautiful scarlet 
There is no doubt but that the Tunisiaos 
might produce a sufficient quantity of 
wool, of the same quality as the Spa- 
nish, in their own country ; but such is 
the disposition of the inhabitants, and 
the unsettled state of the government, 
that the Bey is obliged annually to send 
a large army to collect his revenues in 
the distant parts of the kingdom ; every 
thing must be done by force; and the 
tribes in the interior would not pay any 
tribute whatever, unless they were obliged 
to do it by a superior force ; in conse- 
quence very little commercial intercourse 
can be carried on from one province to 
another. 
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IVORY AND GOLD DUST, 

These are articles of export from Tu- 
nis, yet they are not the produce of the 
country. They are brought by the ca- 
ravans from Tombucto,, a large city in the 
interior of Africa : the articles brought 
by these caravans are chiefly slaves, 
ivory^ and ' gold dust. They generally 
arrive at Tunis in the month of June, 
and dispose of their merchandise : and 
then make purchases of goods to take 
back with- them. The goods they take 
in return consist chiefly in long ells, coarse 
woollens^ Jire-arms, gunpowder, watches, 
and hard-ware. The caravans again set 
out from Tunis in October, forTombucto 
and the coast of Guinea. 



OSTRICH PEATHEES 

May be purchased in considerable 
quantities ; they are sold by weight, and 
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divided into classes, according to qua- 
lity, such as first, second, and third. la 
the first class, to which the others bear 
, but a very small proportion, if parti- 
cular care is not taken, the Moors will 
tie a large quantity of twine round them, 
to make them weigh the more. 



HIDES AND WAX. 

These are considerable articles of ex- 
port from the kingdom of Tunis ; but 
the exclusive privilege of shipping them 
feelong to the Joumata company, who 
pay a large sum of money annually to 
the Bey for that indulgence. It is not 
an unusual thing for this company to 
send a ship to Italy entirely laden with 
wax. This company has all the wax,' 
and every bullock's hide that is pro- 
duced in the kingdom of Tunis, at a 
stipulated price. 

The Joumata company, iit return, are 
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obliged to furnish the Bey with cloth- 
ing for his troops, and several other ar- 
ticles. This corapany will sdl to any - 
merchant a cargo of wax or hides, who 
will pay them a reasonable price. 



The imports into the kingdom of Tu- 
nis -are at present very great, and form 
no very inconsiderable part of the com- 
merce of the Mediterranean. 

The Tunisians import from Syria 



India muslins, by 
the caravans, via 
Bassora 

Cottons 

Carpetings 



Silks, raw and ma- 
nufactured 
Opium 
Copper 
Tobacco. 



FROM THE MOREA. 

Dried fruits and figs, to make brandy. 
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PROM TEIPOLI. 


Madder-roots and senna. 


FROM TRIESTE. 


Glass ware, of vari- 
ous kinds 

Wood, in beams and 
planks 


Iron 

Fine linens 
Woollens, chiefly 
low priced. 


FROM SPAIN. 


Wine 

Brandy 

Wool 


Naval stores, of all 
kinds. 


PROH FRANCE. 


Hardwares of aJl 

sorts 
Watches 
Trinkets 
Fine linens 


Woollen cloth of 

all kinds 
Sugars 
Coflfee. 
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FROM LEGHORN. 



Swedish iron, nar- 
row and flat bars 

Tin, in bars and 
sheets 

I^ead, in pigs and 
shot 

Quicksilver 

Aquafortis 

Spices of all sorts 

Stick-lack, black 
and red 

Gum Benjamin 

Alum 



Copperas 

Sugars of all sorts 

Coffee 

Cloth of various 

kinds 
Cochineal 
Logwood 
Nails 
Ginger, white and 

black 
Fine linens 
Sheet iron. 



The Tunisians have very seldom any 
direct trade with England ; they receive 
most of the British manufactures, &e. 
via Leghorn ; and it will be very easily 
observed that a great part of the imports 
into the kingdom of Tunis is through 
the hands of the merchants at Leghorn. 
It is usually the case, when war or any 
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other cause puts a stop to the French 
trade, the Leghorn j^erchauts then enjoy 
a greater share of, it, and the Journata 
Company mostly ship &r Leghorn. 

. The Tunisians .coi^uuie aco^siderable 
quantity of English manufactures, parti- 
cularly coarse woollens ; great .quantities 
of long ells made in tlie neighbourhood of 
Exeter, are sent out to Leghorn, most of 
which £nd itheir way to Tunis. The 
bales for the Tunis market should be asc 
sorted as under : — - 



LONG £LLS. 

10 Pieces light blues 

9 Pieces Turkey blues 

9 Pieces niazareen blues 

9 Pieces red 
10 Pieces coffee 

2 pieces yellow 

1 Piece green 

SO pieces in each bale. 
G 
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ARCH lUPESIALS, 



30 Pieces blue 
15 Pieces red 
5 Pieces sorted colours (no green) 

50 pieces in each bale. 



Scarlet long ells should always besent 
in separate bales; two or three bales of 
scarlet are sufficient at one time, and fpr 
the other bales, assorted as we have 
stated. There is always a demand at 
Tunis for any quantity ; two hundred 
bales, or even a whole ship's cargo at a 
time, would not overstock the market. 
The caravans take immense quantities into 
the interior of Africa. These goods will 
always bear a very handsome profit to the 
merchant ; they will always answer to fill 
upaship,when it happens that he cannot 
conveniently get a full cargo ; or, where 
the ship takes a large proportion of 
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lead or tin, by taking in a considerable 
number of these bales, VriU alwaiys make 
the ship easier at sea. 

The cloth the Tunisians have chiefly 
made use of for many years past, has 
been French manufacture; they look 
more into the colour than the tjuality of 
the cloth ; the bales should be assorted 
as under ; — 



1 Piece scarlet 

1 ditto crimson 

I ditto light wine 

1 ditto deep wine 

2 ditto Deroy 

1 ditto purple 

S ditto mazareenblue 

2 ditto light blue i 
1 ditto green. 

12 pieces in each bale. 
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The pieces should be frtMn 18 to 20 
yards each, 7 wide ; the cloth ^ot]]d not 
be shorn bare, but have a tderai^le dress 
upon it. 

The Moore always entertained a fa- 
vourable opinion of Engli^ manufac- 
tures, and the Fteoffc, to humour them, 
gave -^eir dolth the name of Londras, 
wishing to make the Moors bdieve it was - 
manufactured in London. 

The French merchants at Tunis were 
formerly in the habit of selling their goods 
very high, and giving iong, credit; but, 
from the instability io tUe governmeut, 
and the natural disposition of the lower 
class of Moors to cheat the Christians 
whenever in their power, jnauy respecta- . 
ble French merchants have Ijieen ruined 
by it: giving credit should .always be 
carefully avoided ; the Moors will never 
give any credit. 

A few years ago, the French gained 
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most by their exports to tli6 kingdom of 
Tunis ; the return cargoes for their shipi 
■being then vefy trifling. Since Sidi 
Miistapha, late {h*! me mihtater of Tunis,- 
encouraged the ji^anting of olives a&d 
the growth ,of com, the French have 
gained more by their imports. 

The best season foi" a ship to go to Tii- 
nis with a cargo of merchandise, is in the 
months of September and Octobei', parti-* 
cularly for woollens ; the weather then 
becomes rather temperate^ and the Moors 
never think of purchasing ;an article foe 
their own wear tiU the mom^it it is 
wanted, though they often pay double 
for it. 

Spicesof all sorts are always paid for in 
rjeady cash.; lead, and allsorts of naval and 
military stores, pay no duty whatever; 
all other articles imported in British ships, . 
are by treaty to pay three per cent, ad 
valorem, but the Tanif does not amount to 
more than two per cent. 
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The French pay the same Tarif as the 
English; most other nations pay 10 per 
cent, ad •oakrem, and the Jewish mer- 
chants, who enjoy the whole of the trade 
between Tunis and L^hom, pay 10 per 
cent. Tarif upon all their imports. 

The English have, therefore, a consi- 
derable advantage, and are enabled to 
undersell most nations, particularly in 
goods direct from England. 

At Tunis there is always a demaod for 
a well assorted cargo of English goods, 
sufficient to load a ship of 300 tons bur- 
then ; and in some articles the market 
cannot easily be overstocked, which will 
always allow the ship agood freight, and 
a certain profit to the merchant; these ar- 
ticles are chiefly staples, such as iron, tin 
in sheetSf plate iron, lead, and alum, with 
all kinds of naval stores. 

Provisions of all kinds are very cheap in 
the kingdom of Tunis, particularly at a 
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distaace from tbe capita. Ships loading 
there should lay in a considerable quantity 
for sea stock Merchants shipping are 
liniited in the quantity of provisions, but 
letters of marque and men-of-war are al- 
lowed to take on board as much as they 
please, and are-entitled to keep the bides 
of all the bullocks they kill on board ; but 
when a merchant ship kills a bullock, the 
hide belongs to the Joumata company. 

Their biscuit and flour are very good, 
and in proportion to the price of wheat, 
from 10 to 20 piasters per quintal. 

Having, while at Tunis, to provide pro- 
vision for several ships, we frequently 
bought the wheat at market, and had it 
ground, which is very convenient for ship- 
ping ; the bran and coarse flour is parti- 
cularly serviceable for live stock, and we 
found it yield in the following propk>rtion. 
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OrincKiig and dressing idCffb. vfhent «t 
Tunifc 

ibir. 

Fineffear - - - 45. 

Com. fiour - - S3i 

3d <|uality - - 11 

4th ditto 7 

Brail - - ^ - - 10| 

Loss ----- 4- 

100 lbs. 

«DBHBKT PBIC& Of fUMf>RT 600M IM.TCIIU, ik 179^ 



Swedish iron, narrow fiat bars 23 per quinU. 

Tininsbeets 40 perbozoflOOibeeti. 

Lead in pigs ^ .- 2t)per qaintal. 

Tin inb«rt. *..--■ .... 200 

QnicluilTer ....; 379 

Aquafortis, best quality ..40 

fepper, black ., 250 

Pimento :.;,..■. 100 

CIovM J . 800 

Cinnamon 400 

Stick-Iack ..^ 250 

Gum Benjamin, 1st quality 600 

Ditto, , 2d 400 

IWto, 3d 250 

^igUik alum in large Injnps 40 
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Coppttv ^... 10 per^piintaL 

Loaf sugar 200 

ll'ine clxf ^gar .......... ISO 

Comhp'A sAgar i.—. >30 

Very orditaaiT ditto 90 

Nutmegi 30 perlb. 

The money current in the kingdom of 
I'unis. 

12 Burooes make 1 Asper. 

ii AspBra lCa*(>dft. 

10 Carooki '.-j.. 1 l*ia3tet; 

4^ Pluten . . .'. 1 Maboob or Sequin. 

Accounts are kept in burboes, aspers, 
and piasters. 

12 Bnrboei make 1 Aiper. 
52 Aspers 1 Puuterl 

In the exchange between England and 
Tunis, the par is 15 piasters per pound 
sterhng. 

The rate, of exchange between Eng- 
land and Tunis is In general regulated 
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according to the rate of exchange at 
Leghorn. Veiy little is done at Tunis in 
bills of exchange, except through the 
bands of the consuls, who usually draw 
for their salaries, and are ofleb imposed 
upon by the Jews. It will seldom an 
swer the purpose of a merchant to draw 
bills Qf exchange, to procure a cargo of 
merchandise, while he has goods on hand ; 
it is the best way to barter ; tJoie Moors 
are partial to that mode of doing busi- 
ness, for they calculate that by this me- 
thod they make a double profit. 

TUNIS WEIGHTS. 

tOOlbs. Tunis make 112 English. 

Corn of all kinds is measured in tumu- 
ktes. 

MEASURE. 
16 Tumuloes make 1 Caffees, 

Each tumulo of good wheat should 
weigh 50lbs. Tunis weight. 
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PE0YI8I0NS. 

At Tunis we had a great many ships 
_ to victual, in the hottest season ; we had 
not only to provide for their daily expen- 
diture, but also to lay in a large sea stock, 
which, if not effectually cured in a very 
few hours, the whole would be inevitably 
lost. We killed upwards of forty bul- 
locks in the hottest season, and, by ob- 
serving the following method, never 
spoiled one ounce of meat. 

The animal should be killed as quietly 
as possible ; the best method of killing a 
bullock, is by thrusting a sharp pointed 
knife into the spinal marrow, behind the 
horns, when the bullock will immediately 
fell, without any struggle ; then cut the ar- 
teries about the heart. As soon as he is 
skinned and quartered, begin to cut np in 
six pound pieces, not larger, particularly 
the thick parts. 
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Take half a pound of black pepper, 
half a pound of red or kyan pepper, and 
half a pound of the best saltpetre, all 
beat or ground very fine ; mix these tliree 
weli together, then mix theip with about 
three quarts of very fine salt: this mix- 
ture is sufficient' for eight hundred 
weight of beef. As the pieces are brought 
from the person cutting up, first sprinkle 
the pieces-with the §pice, and introduce 
a little into all Ihe thickest parts, if it 
cannot be done otherwise, make a small 
incision with a knife. The first salter, 
after rubbing salt and spice well into the 
meat, should take and raoulii the piece, 
the same as washing a shirt upon a board ; 
this may be very easily done, and the 
meat being lately killed, is soft and plia- 
ble ; this moulding opens the grain of the 
meat, which will make it imbibe Uie spice 
and salt much quicfeer than the common 
. method of salting. The first salter hands 
his piece over to the second salter, wlio 
moulds and rubs the salt well into the 
meat, and if he observes occasion, intro- 
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duces the spice ; when the second Salter 
has finished his piece, he folds it up as 
close as possible, and hands it to the 
packer at the harness tubs, who must be 
stationed near him : the packer must be 
carelVil to pack his liarness tubs as closs 



All the work must be carried on in the 
shade, but where there is a strong current 
of air, the harness tubs m particular ; this 
being a very material point in curing the 
meat in a hot climate. Meat may be 
, cur-ed in thi? manner with the greatest 
safety, when the thermometer in the 
shade is at 110°, the extreme heat assist- 
ing the curing. 

A good si^d bullock of six or seven 
hundredweight, may be killed and stUt- 
ed within the hour. 

The pereon wlio attends with the spioe 
near the fii-st salter has the greatest trust 
imposed upon him ; besides the spice, he 
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should be well satisfied that the piece ii 
sufficiently salted, before he permits the 
first Salter to hdnd the piece over to the 
second saiter. 

All the salt should be very fine, and the 
packer, besides sprinkling the bottoiu of 
his harness tubs, should be careful to put 
plenty of salt between each tier of meat, 
which i^ very soon turned into the finest 
pickle. The pickle will nearly cover thie " 
meat as fast as the packer can stow it 
away. It is always a good sign that the 
meat is very safe, when the packer begins 
to complain that his hands are aching with 
cold. 

It is better to kill the bullocks on board 
a ship than on shore ; in all hot climates 
there is generally a land or sea breeze, the 
ship will of course ride head to wind, and 
by spreading an awning over the ship's 
decks, there will be-a thorough current of 
air, which increases the evaporation, the 
cause of the extreme cold. 
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By this method, there is no doubt but 
that the meat is perfectly cured in three 
hours, from the time of killing the bul- 
lock : the saltpetre in a very little time 
strikes through the meat ; however, it is 
always better to let it he in the harness 
tubs till the following morning, when it 
will have an exceeding pleasant smell on 
opening the harness tubs, then take it out 
and pack it in tight barrels, with its own 
pickle. 



FRIOCE B££P, 

For cabin or particular private use, 
take the thick flanks, briskets, and tops 
of the hbs, and after curing them as we 
have described, add a little clay sugar, 
with pimento, which serves to give it a 
very ricli flavour. 

These parts should be packed in kegs, 
about sixty pound each, and when packed 
to be preserved any considerable length 
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roftime, A^d be in its omi pickiLe» ^hich 
iapiuch better th^^ aoy made pidkje. 

prov^oB9 p^red m .tbjs maoner will 
Jkeep duriijg the longest voya^s, are moire 
wholesome and oiore palatable t\an any 
lOt^^, aod a sure preventive against the 
scurvy, partly owing to the spices that ajje 
ioaa'de ^se of in the curing ; aijd also, that 
» careful copk piay always make good 
soup from this meat, as the salt is yer^ 
easily extracted, for the same operation 
which served to impregnate the meat with 
the salt, will also serve to-cxtract it. 
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Is a ireiy fertile island, and well situ- 
ated for the commerce of the Meditena- 
lean. , . , 

;::Atadistanceitappears,tob«,fetymodn- 
.t^mom, but,: on a nearsr,iffspectiQo,it will 
he fowd to contain averj:large ,pr„po^ 

t.pn»f f^rtrfe.Jevel covptrj., ,and;oapable 
,ot, the biglM^ cultivation.' -Thefe aje 
also extensive Jakes and: fliarehes • 'jK is 
even navigable, through fh? middle of , the 
..countrsTfor ,mall craft, ifr,Di„Oure,«B, 
pn the nprth-yest part of the island,,^ 
Calanj the capital, on the .south-east -it 
has severajgood roadsteds for shipping 
where thejm^y take on board caiioe, 
with safety-at any season of the year. ; 

. The inhabitants only cultivate grain 
■and vmes many considerable quantities. 
Then-wheat ,3 of a superior quality, U» 

H 
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finest ia the Mediterranean, but it will no^ 
keep good so long as many other wheats: 
it should never be kept above eighteen or 
twenty months. Their barley is also very 
■fine. ' ■ - '- 

The Sardinian bread is much finer and 
■whiter than any other bread made in the 
Mediterranean. No part of Europe has 
finer bread. Were the inhabitants incline 
ed to make improvements, it might easily 
be made one of ''the richest blands in the 
World. It has a great many marshes, 
ivhich makes it rather unwholesome in 
■^some parts, in the summer season ; but 
all these ini;^t be very easily drained, and 
made the most Textile, at a very little cost. 
■To turn a swampy marsh mto fields of 
com and vineyards, the contrast is very 
great : from being unwholesome, and even 
dangerous, it might be* made the most 
healthy and pleasant 

Situated as Sardinia is, near so many 
civilized nations, it is alm<»t incredible. 
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and no person, without being atveye-wib- 
ness, could beHeve that the inhabitants 
are in such a degraded state. 

In the country, the men dress them* 
-selves in goat>«kins, with the hair out- 
wards, one skin before and another be- 
hind : no breeches, sbpes, or stgckiogs ; a 
iroolIeH or skin cap upon the head ; they 
never shave their beard, or comb their 
liair. The country women dress in a 
gown which reaches down to the ancles, 
made of scarlet long ells, English manu- 
iacture; they have neither shoes nor 
stockings ; a small woollen cap and . the 
gown are all" the garments they wear. 
The country people always go armed, anil 
are all thieves and robbers ; they will not 
hesitate a moment in taking away the life 
of ar defenceless stranger, where there is 
the least prospect of gaining the most 
trifling sum.. No stranger whatever can 
travel in the interior, without being well 
armed, and accompanied with guides and 
guards of tiie country. . Though thi$V|W 

H a 
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'and murderers by profession, yet (hey 
^re strongly attaclied to their king and 
country. 

We had an opportunity of being an eye- 
witness to some of their attempts at plun- 
der and massacre. Abotit twenty mileS' 
south-east irom Calari we captui-ed a 
Spanish privateer; the Spaniai"ds, after 
"they had struck their colonic, run theii* 
vessel on shore, and part of the crew es- 
'caped; in consequence, we were obliged 
to take several heavy articles ' out of the 
privateer, to get her afloat, and our peo- 
ple rolled through the surf SCTeral casks 
and pipes of wine on shore, till we got the 
vessel afloat. Upwards of twenty wild 
■ Sards came down t6' the shore, some on 
foot, others on horseback, all well armed 
in the manner of the country; we ob- 
served several more plouiing down from 
the country ; for some time they remain- 
ed quiet spectators, observing our. efforts 
to get . the vessel afloat, but when they 
thought our people were so much en-* 
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gaged, as not to observe the motion of 
the Sards, they began to roll the pipes of 
wine up tihe country; we sent a boat's; 
crew on shore, all well armed, to recover 
the wine and other property. The sail- 
ors, being rather too impetuous at the 
idea of losing the wine, and the Sards be^ 
coming very numerous, we were obliged 
to cover our people from the Spanish pri- 
vateer; several shots were fired at the 
boat's crew, and we immediately com- 
menced a fire of musketry from the pri- 
vateer, when the Sards fled up the (ioun-^ 
fa-y ; we did not observe any Sards feU, 
one horse was shot dead, but we believe 
the rider escaped. 

These wild Sards are a most wretched 
and depraved people, and do not appear 
to have the least honoiir or honesty about: 
them. 

- It is even dangerous for any ship to 
.wood and water on the eastern coast of 
Sardinia, without having, the people well 
armed, otherwise they run the greatest 
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risk of being cut off. Towards St. Peters' 
and St. Antioch the natives are rather 
inore civilized. There is a striking con-' 
trast between the people in the countrj, 
and the citizens in the capital ; the latter 
may be considered as prisoners, scarce 
*ver venturing to stir beyorid the city- 
walls ; yet no people observe more pomp 
^ and outward show. Every one above d 
mechanic must always appear with his 
bag-wig, sword, and his chapeau under 
his arm, and taylors and barbers on a 
holyday strut about with their bag-wigs 
and swords. Learning is at a very low 
ebb, even amongst the gentry. 

Provisions of all kinds are very cheap, 
a few reals will maintain a man for a con- 
siderable time. There are at Calari fre- 
quent instances of men, dressed in a style 
equal to a nobleman, at the same time 
asking charity. The. clergy form a large 
proportion, in consequence their com- 
inerceisnotso considerable as might be ex- 
- pected from such an extensive and fertil* 
' 3 
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island:' a numerous cler^ are At aQ 
times inimical to commerce. 

Provisions of all kinds are cheaper in 
Sardinia than any other part of the 
Mediterranean, except Algiers. Their 
bread, beef, and vegetables are of supe- 
rior quality, and in great abundance; 
though very little care is taken in cuiti- . 
vating the soil, yet they produce a great 
deal more than is necessary for their own 
consumption, and sometimes near two 
hundred vessels of various descriptions 
go from Minorca to Sardinia to load, ia 
the course of one year. 

The tunny fishery, between St. Peters 
and St. Antiqch, is the most considerable 
of any in the Mediterranean. They take . 
sufficient to load a great many i^ijps in 
one season: the fishermen place their 
Det9 zig-zag w^ys, in from eight to eigh- 
teen fathom water ; at each angle they 
have several chambers, and over every 
ang}e they Jiaye mppred, with two or 
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three fishermen in it, who are always 
watching the fish when they enter the 
chambers, and, with a line, supported 
on the surface by a buoy, they draw a 
net across the chamber door. They- do 
not take up the net until they have 
caught several fish, and then it some- 
times requires near one hundred men to 
haul up the net. As soon as they take 
up the net they are obliged immediately 
to Qut up the fish and salt them. The 
tunny fish are from one to seven and 
eight hundred weight, and sometimes 
larger: they are much fatter than salmon ; 
the belly part is most esteemed. They 
are packed in kegs of about three quar- 
ters of a hundred each. It requires' 
a capital of twenty thousand dollars to 
begin a tunny fishery. They are all. 
private piioperty. Don Gieusseppe Def 
Ripallo, a Genoese nobleman^ and Count 
AntoOico Porcelli, a Sardiniaa nobleman, 
have the largest fisheriies. 

Besides the grain and other articles 
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ire have already mentioned, the exports 
from Sardinia, are 



Rabbit skins 


Indian com 


Goat skins 


Macaroons 


Kid skins 


Wine 


Fox skins and other 


. Brandy 


wild beasts 


Barilla 


Bullocks' hides 


Ditto of an ordi- 


Galf skins 


nary quahty, cal- 


Salt provisions of 


led Burdina 


all kinds 


Starch 


Live hogs, cattle, 


Capers 


horses, &c. 


Cork 


Flour 


Cheese 


Biscuit 


Salt. 



Their cheese is chiefly made in the 
oeighbourhood of Ourestan ; it is of a 
very inferior quality; the cheeses are 
made in the mannerof the Dutch. The 
first cost of the cheese in the interior of 
tiie country ia from two pence to two 
pence halfpenny, sterling, per pound. 
It is exported in large quantities to Na- 
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make a great profit upon it. 

The bay of Calari' is one of the best 
places in the Mediterranean to load salt 
cither for the Baltic or Newfoundland; 
and any number of shipping may be 
ialways sure of getting cargoes : it costs 
about sis pence the En^ish -hundred 
"weight, iree on board. Vessels of a 
jnodera,te draught of water should go into , 
the bason to load their Bait. 



^OAT SKINS. 

It requires a great deal of qare to 
choose a cargo of goat skins, and to pre- 
vent imposition : they should be all 
large sized, and not wormed ; grey and 
light colours are the best. If cut or 
torn, they are allowed for, by taking 
two skins for one, ihree for one, or. 
three for two, according to the da- 
mage j salted ^ns are not so good. 
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They should be all well beat before they 
are shipped ; they should halve the hair 
entire ; and. care should be taken to have 
as few black skuis as possible. 

Goat skins may frequently be procured 
at a place where there is no convenience 
to pack them in casks or cases; they 
should be tied up in bundles, as tight as 
possible, and taken to the nearest port 
for re-paeking. 



GOODS PROPER POR' THE SARDINIA^T 
UAUKET. 

These are chiefly British manufactorex. 
An assorted cargo for Calari should con* 
fist of 

Copperas 10 tons. 

Alum 1 

Black pepper . . 50 cwt. 
Fine clay sugar 100 
MartJnico coffee 100^ 
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■ Red and scarfet long ells and arch impe- 
rials, 150 bales or mpre 

1 Bale superfine black cloth 

1 Bale second ditto 

1 Bale superfine blue clotfa 

1 Bale second ditto 

1 Bale superfine iashionable mixed cloth 

S Bales coatings 
10 Bales of black says or long elk 

Seal leathCT 

A small quantity of hard-ware 

A few trunks of PulUcat handkerchiefis 

Tin, in boxes 

Ijcad, in pigs 

5 to 10 puncheons of Jamaica rum 

A few boxes of fine Irish linens 
. Cotton hosiery. 

All sorts of bale goods should not be 
assorted, but the whole of thebaic be the 
same quality and price. 



In the aborted . cai^ we have only 
put down the different articles in such 
small quantities as would not overstock 
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' the market ; on the cohtrafy, such a cargo 
as we have chosen, might be sold at Calari 
in a few days; and there are some very 
respectable merchants that may be de- 
pended upon, who are people of large 
'property, and are very honourable in 
their dealings. The quantity of baled of 
arch imperials and long ells can scarce 
be too great ; . fiifly bales, more or less, 
would not -very materially aifect the 
' market 



The duties of customs on imports at 
Calari are very great ; strangers pay 18 
per cent, ad valorem, and the inhabitants 
15 per cent, but from the Tariff it will 
seldom amount to more than 10 or 12 
per cent. The difference in the duties 

■ being so much in favour of the inhabi- 
tants, it is much better to sell the cargo 
by samples on board the ship, and leave 
it to the merchant to pass his goods 

-through the custom-house. It might 
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perhaps be difficult to get hard cash fcff 
so valuable a cargo as we have luecH 
tioned ; when that is the case, the izier* 
chants of Calari draw upoa Leghorn. 

England, at this moment, sustaios a 
very considerable loss by not having a 
proper accredited British consul in Sar- 
dinia ; most of the articles imported hy 
.the Sar(3s are either British manufac- 
tures, or may be easily supplied from 
England : at present they all pass through 
several hands before they reach Sardi- 
nia : this is undoubtedly owing to our 
not having a proper consul in all that 
extensive island ; neither is there a male 
British subject in the whole island. 
Could the English have a proper accre- 
dited Britisli consul, connected with a 
respectable mercantile house, to reside 
at Calari, much good business might be 
done, and a regular direct trade opened 
between t^ngland and Sardinia : both 
countries would be essentially benefited 
by it, as well as every individual co«- 
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•tfwned* ■ There is also ; another vecjr 
itrong reason why a consul should b« 
«stablished in Sardinia,' whilethe English 
liold any possessions in the Mediteir^- 
nean ; they might reasonably entertain a 
better hope of receiving supplies of pro- 
vision fix)m thence, and even for Gibral- 
tar, particularly when it is observed how 
very reasonable the price of provisions are 
in Sardinia, as toay be seen in the annex- 
ed tables, which, fol* tlieir accuracy, may 
be depended upon. Pork may be had 
nearly in sufficient quantities to supply 
the whole of the EngUsh navy; at the 
same time, it is the finest pork in Europe. 
The hogs are almost Tfild, and are fet- 
tened upon cheshuta ; we have no pork, 
either in England or Ireland, equal to it 
either for taste or coloui> The best sea- 
son for pork is in the inonths of No- 
vember, Deceipber, and January; in 
these months, it is very fat Both beef 
-and porka^ very good, and, when ready 
cured for shipping, will be found not to 
cost more than three pence per pound. 
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Though salt provisions are'sb very rca.i 
sonable, yet thene is no doubt but that 
ihey might be shipped much cheaper, 
had the English a factory established 
eitber at Ourestan or Calari. . 

UONET CUBRBNT IN SARDIKIA. 

3 Denari .... make 1 Calari 
6 Calari I Sddi 

,»0 1 Red , ; 

11 Reals 1 Soldi make 1 Spanisb stlTfir Dollar 
30 Reals 1 Scudi of Calari 

'7^ Reals and 1 Calari 1 Scudi of Eledmont. 

Accounts are kept in denari, soldi, 
and livres. 

12 Denari make 1 Soldi 
aoSoldi. 1 Ijvre. 

SABDINIAV LARGE WEIGHTS. 

12 Ounces make 1 Pound. 
104'PonndB 1 CaaOin. 

128 Founds Sttd ue eqaid to tte EogKsb Cwt 
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TABLE, 
tmxwaa tbk Lowut, KiDDKma, ji«a ihe Bi«fliw 

PSIC^ CV tDNDSC a(M»S, tax mODSCB »r 8ARDIIIIA, 
IM SAKDIKIAN UONET, TIZ. UTKES, SOLDI, ArMA BVHAEI. 
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■HtWINa Ta£ iSDTIEl TO BE PAID TO TUCKIira, VttOf 
lUXDRT ARICLEt, TUB raODUCE OF SABSIKIi, WIItN 





Old Dut; 


additional 
Duty. 


■ Cheese Ut qoalify 


percantara. 


flW 


6 


6 


IMtto %l ditto 


ditto 


6 


3 





Wool in whole fleeces 


dKtd ■ 


0ll5 





S 


Ditto loose caJled Mczza Lana ditto 


7 


6 





' Bullocks' hides 


each 


15 


S 





Cow and calf skins 


ditto 


7 


6 


6 




1 








Sheep skins 


ditto 





6 


' 6 


~ Small bullock skins 


■ ■ ditto 


3 


S 


8 


Goat skins 


ditto 





a 


2 


Rabbit skias. 


the two skins. 





2 


2 


' Fox skins 


each 





6 




Skins of wild beasts 


ditto 


1 
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TABLES, 



SHEVINQ TUC stllCS UPON SUNDRY dOODS OH 
EXPORT AT iptr. 



-I 2 ' 
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TABtSS, 
saeiriirs ui« duties upom euksbt akticm» oX 

EZFpATATIQV. 



Per QauUeire, I AdditioBd ~ 
^ King'* Dutj. I ging'iDuly. 



ST^^CU, 



liing"! I>nty, pel 
IOC Qimr"-- — 



i 12] 6 



' K^g'iDDt;, 



K(ng'B Uniy, 
per Cuiia^*. 
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From the ridine^ of the soil and Tts 
central situation* flo island whatever can 
be better situated for commerce. The 
climate is veiy good,. and generally es^ 
teemed as very healthy; and provided 
it were inhabited by an industrious peo« 
pie, th^e cad be no doubt but that it 
would soon becofne a pla^e of the great- 
est cons^uence. 

la its present degraded state, occa* 
Stoned by a weak govennnent, it is one 
of the poc»'e»t and most wretched pl^es 
in Europe ; all nature's bounties seem 
to be thrbwB affay upon it. There is 
more wretchedness and pdverty in the 
two Sicilies than all the rest of Europe. 

In the lar^ cities it 'is not an unconn 
mon thing to see poor people die in the 
streets, for want of bread : it may be 
truly said, that in the midst of plenty, 
the poor are starving. 
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The princes and nobility, who hold 
large tracts of land, are generally in 
want of money, and the peasantry under 
them the most miserable wretches in the 
world. The nobility, instead of improv- 
ing their estates, are generally in arrears. 
Their time is wasted in balls, masque- 
rades, and such like dissipation ; and 
when they want to raise money, will 
often dispose of the produce of their 
estates a twelvemonth before it can 
be delivered ; in consequence, they must 
submit toa certain loss of 30 or 40 per 
cent. The merchants, who are enabled 
to keep a little cash in hand, have fre- 
quently very iavoucable opportunities 
of making advantageous contracts ; par- 
ticularly in Palermo, the capital, where 
the principal nobility usually reside : at 
the time of making the contract, the 
merchant pays one-third part in cash, 
and the remaining two-thirds on the de- 
livery of the goods. 
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Contracts for barilla are usually made 
ill May, to be delivered in August; the 
price is from 50 to 65 terri per cantar ; 
if shipped immediately after burning, it 
Win gain in weight from 5 to 3 per cent. 
The barilla is divided into three classes, 
viz. Toka, Tokata, and Pulvere. The 
first ^ is 'the prime part of the barilla, ia 
very large pieces or lumps, frequently 
weighing two or three hundred weight 
each. The Toka from Sicily is mostly 
shipped in bulk, as mats in Sicily are 
very expensive. The Tokata is in small 
pieces, about the size of a man's fist. 
There is very little difference in the qua- 
lity between the Toka arid Tokata, only 
the latter being small, is more liable to 
waste. This is generally' shipped in 
bulk, on account of the great scarcity 
of packages, particularly on the south 
coast,- where the sbips usually load. The 
pulvere is composed of the smallest pie- 
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6ci of barilla and dust ; and the Sicilians 
sweep up every thing near it that has 
the colour of barilla, to mix with it ; and 
if shipped without being put in casks of 
mats, it is almost sure to be lost ; the 
least damp in the ship soon dissolves the 
nitrous particles^ and it loses its strength ; 
it is then of very little use, not even 
worth the heavy duty that is laid upon 
it. Therefore, in making barilla con- 
tracts, particular care should be takea 
to have as little Tokata and Pulvere as 
possible. The Siciliajis, in their con- 
tracts, usually divide the barilla into four 
parts, to deliver two-fourths in Toka, one 
fourth in Tokata, and one-fourth in PuIt 
vere ; and provided they have a lai^ 
quantity of small barilla on band, they 
will endeavour to make their contract 
to be delivered in three equal proper* 
tions ; but this should be always carefullj 
avoided ; it will never answer the pur- 
pose of an English merchant ; he hM 
much better pay a few terri per cantar 
more, than hare any propoftion ot th£ 
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\Pulvere. The island of Lustica, ten 
leagues north fsom Palermo, produces 
annual] J about seven thousand cantar of 
ff}od barilla ; haying in general, a very 
small proportion of either Tokata or Pul- 
vera auMDgst it. A late contract for th« 
j>Foduce of the vhole idand was sixtj- 
five terri par cuitar, to b^ delivered 14 
Palermo. 

Hie estimation of the barilla n6add 
in the different parts of Sicily, is as 
ibUows: 

The first and most esteemed baiills it 
made in the islandofLustica. 
Then Catania- 
Then Mafsita 
Then Trapani 
Then Locati 
Then Locatelle 
AadhsUy, Terra I^ova. 
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BRIMSTONE. 



Contracts for brimstone are generally 
made in the mbnth of April, to be deli- 
vered in September following : the price 
is usually from twelve to fifteen terri per 
cantar, free on board, to be delivered 
on the coast The hiring of coasting 
vessels to bring round the ships' cargoes, 
is always a very, heavy charge in Sicily; 
and where the major part of a ship's caigo 
can be loaded on the coast, it is much 
better to send the ships round, where it 
c^Q be done with safety. 

The brimstone most esteemed in the 
English market is loaded at Siciliana, Fal- 
conera, Luarte, and Palma ; tfaie last place 
has generally the preference ; yet there is 
a great deal of very ordinary brimstone 
sometimes shipped from all tb'dse places ; 
it is usually cast into large cakes ; they 
mostly look well on the top of the cake ; 
but particular caie should be taken to 
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fesamine the bottom of the c^e, where 
there will be very often .found streaks of 
greyish sandy particles, which setde to- 
wards the bottom of the cake, when the 
brimstone is in a liquid state. 

When these greyish streaks run large, 
the cakes containing them should b« 
thrown aside, and not permitted to pass 
through the scale. It is always custo- 
mary to purchase the cargoes by sample. 
The confidential agent on the part of the 
purchaser, who attends the scale, should 
always have the original sample near 
him for his government. Brimstone is 
usually shipped in large cakes, and it 
would be always much better to keep it 
in that -atate. On the southern coast ot 
. SicUy, when ■ the weather is favourable^ 
they wilt load the largest ship in a few 
days. They carry it off to the ship in 
the country boats, as fast as it can be 
passed through the scale. The hurry 
and bustle is then -very gi^eat, particu- 
larly on board the ship. They discharge 
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the boat ^ fast as possible, taking tlio 
kHrimMone upon deck. The sailors then 
ihrow it down into the ship's hold, where 
it is oftta bioke in to a great many pieces ; 
the Sicilians will also break a great 
deal in loading their boats. This mode 
of doing butfiness is always attepded with 
great loss^ both to the ship and mer- 
tAamt ; it may be easily avoided. The 
Sicilian wodcmen will always a^ for a 
regalOf that is, a present for their exer- 
iioa and attention -, and if it is m^iti^HXtd 
to them at the time they receive their 
regala, to break as few cakes as possible, 
they will be vrarjr attentive ; and when 
the brimstone is upon the ship's decluit 
it can b« no very diffici^ t&ak to lover 
it down ifito the ship's hold . by a tackle, 
^^ther in baskets or tubs. The work 
:i^y be done equally as fa^ When the 
' brimstone is much broke, and a great 
deal of dust, it falls down amongst the 
4umiage : in some cargoes a great many 
tons are thus wasted, not .being, w<Mlb 
the duty chatrged upon it. ; 
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ON THB ECOKOHY O^ JJOAVIVO A SHIt 
WITH HEAVY GOODS FOB A ffOB.ElGW 
. VQTAGB. 

In shipping bHtn^tonCf barilla, and 
«]I other heavy cargoes^ t3i«re is one verj 
material point which should be alway» 
car^Uy ^tended to ; that is, the man- 
ner of storing the ship's cai^» which is 
fptnetunes shame^lly neglected. The 
sfaq> ia then very uneasy at^sea, when ihn 
wear and tear in the sails, and in her stand* 
ing and nimiuig rigging, are ^most incre* 
dible, and v^y oiten endanger the ship 
and all her crew. To avoid all tliese 
ipisfortunea and expeooesy. it will be ne* 
eessaiy ta raise the cargo with that sort 
of 4unnage that wiU not give way. It 
inny be taken &x a general rule afiaioagst 
idl BQrta of silii^pang, the higher the centra 
^ graviiy is rtused, the tfUp veili he easier 
VI all bar motion at 300^ 

^i$ great and g^oeisl prineipis, k 
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wliich all shipping are very materially 
intereste4, is not so universally undec^ 
stood nor. practised as it ought to be. 
The most material part will .be to point 
out the most advantageous method of 
fitowing so large a proportion of a ship's 
hold as.Djay be necessary for the dun- 
nage of these heavy cargoeSf. The pre- 
sent customi is to cut a large: quantity' of 
(irushvood and faggots, and spread tliem 
. in the. ship's hold» w.hich aooo fills up 
« large space : - the brims^ne is> then laid 
upon it, and as the weigiit increases, i it 
is pressed down the more, till it sinks 
lower than could be at first imaginedi 
"When the cargo is on board, it is too late 
to be altered, and the ship will be very 
uneasy at sea : and it is not an uncom-* 
inon, thing for a ship to return into port 
to take out a great deal of her cargo^ 
before she can proceed upon her voyage; 
There are many instances where tb^ 
ship's dunnage for a cargo Of bai'illa or 
brimstone has not been properly attended 
to, that after loading upon the cpast; die 
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^hip has be^nsQ very burtben^6^e tohetr* 
self, that they have even found the greatest 
difficulty to get into port. By this sort of 
dunnage the pipst exptirien<^ed- masters 
of ships are often deceived, besides, by 
the ship's returning int<> ipoFt to taJce otit 
part of her cargo, they lose a gi^eat deal 
of freight, and are put to. an immense 
espence, which might all have been 
avoided, had the cargo been property 
slowed, and the ship might have carried it 
.with the greatest ease.. In Palermo, 
Messina, apd all the principal ports* 
there are generally plenty of good oak 
pip^-staves to be purchased very reason- 
ably; they lyiU always allow, a hand- 
some freight to the ships, and are alwayi 
la demand in England : dunnage of 
this kind cannot shrink much,- and it will 
always keep the ship's hold clean. By 
dunnaging the ship with brushwood, 
the leaves soon decay through the damp- 
ness of the ship* and rot the ship's c\eU 
ing ; and the small particles of barilla 
or fonrostone, falling down amongst it, 
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aee genen^y lost; the bsuilla u I<»t in- 
evitably. 

SIuMild there be saiy want of oak. staves, 
Whicb is- not very ^obable, there k 
alvajn plenty of wood, which at first 
costs but very little, and is of some u^e is 
tiiis country. Cf»k-w«)od is always in 
gseat abundance, and would be vety use- 
fill auooqgst oar tamers and UockniBakers; 

In shipping cargoes of bt^atone, ba- 
fiUa, and other artacles upon the coast, 
diere should always hfi a peiion on the 
part oi tbe ship, to attend the scfdes, ftx; 
who is well acquainted with the luiguage, 
viueh, if foopttily Eittended to, ioeltufisg 
loss and waste, the ;ship iFiil 4)cttv«r in 
£iiglaiuU^ 

One ton for every 13^ S^eilitia eaBt;H*. 

The expOTi? ftwm SicHy, exdusire of 
tiie articles akeady fSMitioned, are 

SiSc { Brandy 

Wine 1 Tarter 
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Bnisin» 


Shumac 


Fig. 


Liquorice paste 


CuiTRDiS 


Linseed 


Swretahnoaib 


Linseed oil 


Bitter almondi 


Olive oil 


Small nuti 


Locusts 


Pistacheos 


Rags 


Lemons 


Ooat and kid skinl 


Oninges 


Rabbit sliins. 


liCmoii juice 


Rabbit wool 


Essence of leMon 


Anchovies 


Essence of bergap 


Tunny &h 


mot 


Wheat 


Marble 


Barley 


Salt 


Beans 


Sam. 


Kidney-beans 


Manna 


Callavances 


Coodiarides 


Argols, &c. &c. 


Importe into Skil 


y- 


Baccako 


Tanned calf skint 


Tanned bullocks' 


Tin in sheets and 


Mes 


ban 
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Bar iron 

Plate iron 

Lead in pigs and 

sheets 
Pepper 
Pimento.. 
Spices of all sorts 
Sugars of all sorts 
Indigo 

Cochineal ^ 

Herrings 
Dye Tvoods of all 

sorts 



Pilchards , , ' 
Manchester goods 
Hardwane -. m * 
Bartheorwarff '. 
Cflpper.,, 
Coffee . 
Cocoa 

Pitch and tar ■ 
Silk and cotton hos* 
Rum ■ ■ : *; 
AhOk. . . 
Copperas 
Irish linens. : 



The imports into the island of Sicilj are 
Tcry^ considerable; they have very ft* 
manufactories of their own,and they miist, 
in .consequence, import very Jairgely, pdi^ 
ticularly wearing apparel, and the con- 
sumption of some articles is very great i 
there is one very great advantage to tlie 
merchant, he is sure to get return car- 
goes for any number of shipping, and he 
JnayJVequently barter his goods for his 
ship's return cargoes, to advantage. . 
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' TJIE CUSTOU>UO0SE. 

AH merchandise of every denoqaination 
are indiscriminately landed at the custom- 
house, where there are proper warehoixse^ 
to receive them ; and they may remaia ^ 
thete one whole year without paying any 
duty. ShouJd the proprietor find it his 
interest to change the market. within the 
year, he is at liberty to do it, and is only 
liable to pay a small passive duty ; but, 
upon the expiration of the year, one-third 
of the tarifmust be paid, and at the end 
of two years, two-thirds, and whea thft ■ 
-merchandise has remained in the custom- 
house three whole years, the whole of the 
Tarif must be paid. 



MOJTEY OF SICILY. 

30 drains nu&c 1 Teni 
U tMti ' .iJ. I Scndl 
, 30 Tern .... 1 Ohbm 

k2 
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Accounts are kept in ounces, terns, and 
grains ; the faafd Spanish dsUat is current 
for 12-terri 12gi5, 



Ate gathisMd in the months of Jvly 
«nd Aagust,and they begin to ship tfaea 
In October. They hare both s»eet and 
bitter alfnfOnds $ the price of the s^eet is 
^neteUy fiem sit to seven ounces per 
icantar f^ an boald ; the bitter almonds 
«K! about 10 per cent, less- price. . The 
Ibest are gathered at Avila, the nest in 
quality at Fusanhaco, Aiagoni, and Oii>- 
^gefati. :-;■ ■ ■ ■ 



Is. gathered and shipped in the months 
of August and September. The best in 
quality, as well in flakes as sorts, are 
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those of Gerachi. The produce of Ca- 
-paci are very good, partjcfljarly in flakes. 
Manna, the growth of Gerathi, is usuaBy 
sold by the pound; and manna, the 
groTtb of Caj)aci, is always soW by thev 
ijolj^o. A %w c»s?5 of wantw, th»t i»6rst 
gfllji«f|8d will,al^f?.y5 sell for ». good price. 



■ rj . ■ , IIVSEEP on, , , 

Great quantities of linseed oil is made 
in Sicily. That made at Fattineo, Fu- 
sia, and Ceph^leQ,^ all remarkable fine 
oils, of a beautiful straw colour. Those 
Ufis^ed x>iis :th^,aie made in the neigh- 
bonrhood pf Ikfelmob'^u^ in.m\4cb greate; 
a)nii>dance, but of ver^ inferior quality; 
great quantities are freqi^e^tjy shippieil 
for Marseilles, for the soap manufac- 
tories. 
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DBIED FIGS. 



Figs.grow id great abundance all over 
Italy i' trie test dried figs are' to be had 
in the iieigtibourfaood of Messina and' 
Calabria V tiiisy late gathered and driediii' 
the month of August, and are ustikllj 
. shipped either in barrels or baskets. 

The price is' generally from 45 to 60 
tern per cantar, free on board. 



7 Are gathered in Au^usir'amf'S^em* 
ber; the best are the growth bFStrava- 
gunta, Franca Vella, ■ arid ' Casiigliani ; 
they are sold by the salm of sixteen tu- 

ineloes. 

The price is generally from 90 to 100 
terri per sahn. 
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'••.'■ r'- ■■■-■ I .-■->.' . : '.■.: , ■■ ■.,.'■ y. 

■'''Tlidse' groin*' in< great' abundance ia 
erery part; ;thejr gather and slupithem ia 
the 'months 6f Noven(ibel-,"D>ecembei\ 
and January, for Triest, Hambro', and (h« 
Baltic; they are generally packed in 
chests, containing four hundred and 
eight lemons and otang^s. The shippers 
will guarantiee them to keep good and 
«6uhd foi' six ttioiiths. i'£ach.lea)oa or 
6hhhg6 W separately rolled in pbper ; the 
trstikl ^ricd^ five' on boaiH, including <^ies( 
%iltid:n'espience6^i$<ifr6m'13- to' 13 terri 
'ji^ '.'chest. 'Messina and- Palienno are 
■tile \)t^t portk t6'iliip lemons and oranges 
'ffohi. ■' ' ■ ■■■■■ 

'h.- .; ■ ,-,-■, ■ ■ -. .-. V ■ . 
r:Ki i -, :>■■ '-._.-:. :.: ' .■■ ■ 

■'"'*''<: IKJUORICE PAS^C, ^ 

fj' "this is made'iri-mahy parts of Sicily; 
'th6' best }s 'made in Calabria^ but 
stiij^ped at'Messifl^; it is usually made 
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ID the months of April and Sfay, and 
shipped at ati seasons; itift^lw^s pack- 
ed in chests ; the smallest, hardest, and 
most briittie rolls wp tb$ b)S»t; t^ |nice 
is from e^ght b> ten ounpea per cantATf 
fiM on fcoacd^ iodudmg chests ^^ all 
utpenoes^. 



Is gathered in thi$ rooflt^ of July ^d 
August ;.i^ebe»i'Qua^}; pfi^umaj; is the 
growth of Cftstftlftroarp, i^hiphpis MSHftUj 
Bfaipped off it Eale*ira0» j^lMchj is, *i? b^ 
|Kirt to load a; cargo ftt* : Jt is splfj l^y ,t|^ 
codm of SiBp Wit^, thr^ b^g^ ^ l^ph 
salm ; the usual price is from tbF^,,tp 
three and a half ounces per salm, includ- 
ing bags and all expences; each bag 
should weigb XSOXb^, p^tt, Saglish weight. 

It is ciHto»?ary for ^hi|i^, wlfith Joad 
lirimsttHie upon the coASt, .^ retvm tp 
Patenoo to fiU up witfc bags' of ,stiuwa% 
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Sbnmac u ftequevtly 4)>ppc4 Irom 
Calabria, and aevnal ports in Spam ; hut 
the shumac of Sicily, and particularly 
that of Castelamaie, has always had the 



^nwf* ,iinei:ts we caU«e«ed in tit* 
aiaitbs of A^t asd MajvMid sie nsu< 
ally shipped off. in bows. > The wheJe 
produce of the Wand of Sicily i» dis* 
poMd <^ii>:,oile contraeb Ilis pvo* 
bu lately SoctuiitedteiydHidbt from 
£0 to 80 omicral(>er duntar, 5fhe ra^r 
TJart of the CantharideSiOrS'sefat iato th« 
Baltic. 



SHALL DBIED OttASOES. 

These ws gsthered,iB tl>e months of 
July and Auguati they ^^ p^ed and 
shipped «{f in itifila ; .t^ (^ ip tiom 
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70 to Ao terri pet eantar, free on board, 
uicluding casks mid all expcnces. * 



ESSENCE OF EEMON AND BBROAUOT. I 

These essences are made in the months 
of Novemb6(^'!Beeemb«rj and January, 
at the time of shipping oranges and 
leriions ;' l^tei&a lemon faaiCniceired any 
injury, iMKtm-'St tatbkn^^pei, it if 
made into e^ttiei ^andnlempn juice: 
Ttes* e9sfenifts"arfc'all(rtiy»J)ut'into cop{ 
per vessel's, »dt feacurednatiiti^ geno^ 
raBy sfJdertd'Yithei price' is'(froirlSe»'emt<l 
teii terrii^er potind: : >SIesMi»i».th6bt8t 
porl!«0'ship;th«itfait."'iJi"<'-! si!J '- " ■■-' 



ANCHOVIES 

.',.; :jx/.;:(> en ki jj/.v?. 

Are caught in the months of June, 

Jiaty.l'aiifl ^jfti|(i8tfi^rinoipalTy"in the 

fey ' 6r'"f'aiStin'6,"'ri:Mmi; a«d tlit 

Kther^ayS'lii tftkt lieipKiotolii**' Thi? 
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are generiaUy patted in barrels, with ^ab 
top head l<k)^; iie^ a cai^r in each bar*: 
tel: they axe shipped in lai^ quantitiec 
to Leghorn; where they are mixed; andf 
^acfc6d in siAall kegs, with the Goigomi 
anchovies. They are also shipped ia 
great quantities to the coast of Spain. 
We cannot conceive why the Gorgona 
mnchovy should always- have the prefe- 
rence : it must depend upon the manner 
df curing them. The Sicily anchovira 
aite certainly the finer fii^ to eat whtxe 
tt^h: Theprice is usuatly' from: three! 
to four oiintes per cantar, ti«e dn board, 
miiluding casks abd all expiences. Great 
<^e cshcAitd be taken to ha^t^ theta id*' 
ways covered with ^ckle. ) 



The cdral fishery is ■ carried on with 
^eat success oa the western coast of 
Sicily and tlie islands neilr it. The value 
of it is not easily determined^ entirely 
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dii>Q«(i»ig utmt the qmiHtr wui tmi 
some of it is \irQrth more tb»» ten gvu-i 
Beas aa oviac«, and others nqt t^o penc^ 
fm pound. Th« giest««^ pwt is t»ke% 
to lueghom. fl«d traor tbwco all ot^/c 
EuK^)*- :; ! 



. TbistsfoimdiocoqsideiAbloijamtiti^ 
on 1^0 lonthda) and entttera, coast; pf, 
Sicily: tbs laigest aod the be^ p fouq^ 
near Cfttaoa : it is geufirailjr !;»n[is4 tO( 
Metehia and BelennOi where it is mapwri 
£u:tHr«d info; beads, &c. ,Thi$ pri^ 
depends entirely.upon the quality. Ops 
necklace of amber is often worth twenty 
guineas ; at the same time another neck* 
lace is not worth SO mapy pence. 

There is no part of the world where 
amber is found in svch lArge quantities 
'as the coasts of Sicily; it finds its wt^ 
to every Imarket in £wt>pe, Afnca, and 
tjie East. Indies. Large quantities of 
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COAT AND OTHEB SKINS. 

Great quautitios of goat, kid, and 
lamb skins are exported to England 
and Germany. The labbit skins are 
usually sent to* Lyons, for the bat ma*, 
tiuifactory. Tki price is about tea per 
cent dearer titan the Sardinian skins; it 
requiiet great care to pack them for a 
long voyage ;«bether they are packed 
in cases or casks, the >eams should be 
well payed with pitch, which will pre- 
vent the air (iraai entering, and abo keep 
in the smell of any sttoag perfume, 
which is usuony put amongst them, to 
|)reTent thewottn. 

'. IINEN KAOS, 

tt is almost incwdiUe the immense 
^Ontity of liaen rags that ia anauajly 
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ilup{)cd £r«Q\. Sj[essinf| fmcl Palermo* 
The greatest part is seot Xo Genoa smd 
Leghorn, and part to England. The 
price is from 33 to 40 terri per cantar. 



The whitfe' soap made near Faleimoi 
jon the road to Monte Real, i» <^ a ie*> 
■laarkable. good quality ; it is made into 
ca^es, and uauaNy shipped in cbest8> 
The pricct including, cibests, »nd all «x- 
)>eAoes free (m board,, is 130^terrip^ can- 
tar, or 3 7 grains per English pound. 

* Mottled Boap made ^at MelaSs<^ pear 
JMesstna^ in imitation of Leghorn soap, 
made on purpose for, the.^ Apiencao 
market, is to be had ip .^y quantity by 
entering into a eontmct, and giving suf- 
6cient time to make it.. This soap i» 
always put into boxes oHitaiDing 28 
pounda.'nett^Bllgli^ w0igli,ti it is taken 
by Aro€n<jan$fcip8 chiefly, to thsiwythf. 
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the AmencfaoB ioiver all the West Indiaf 
i^itds.'.... . ■■ ' '■.. ■ ■■. 

This article alone is que. of tbe i«pst 
profitable branches of the .AtneripaD 
Mediterranean trade. They sell it ii^ 
tjie West Indies &r more than three 
t^mes the first csost, and it is alwajs ia 
demand. ;The price at Mela^o, to be 
delivered either at Palermo or Messina, 
iRcKiding hoxffs, ^nd all charges Iree on 
board, is from six to six and an half 
ounces per cantar : on making ^e con-i 
tract it will be adviseable to get a box 
for a sample. 



, The fich^t, and sometimes.the most 
:^uqd^t .pr0d.u£t pf Sicily is grain in ge* 
«ef^,^lV<^which,a^:uwaUy excellentia ■ 
tbevf kindt aod pmticu^ly wheat* the. 
gW>yth ftf Xerwipj* Ctirgenti^flnd I*9certa. 
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Bftrleyi beaiu, Indiail com, French 
bean*, leat'ils, wild pease, lu^s, &c. Sec. 
are usually sbipped off near the place* . 
of their growth, when the ports are open 
tor the exportMion of grain. The price 
U always acc<M^ing to the abundance of 
file crops. The wheat and barley are ge- 
tieraHy sent to Genoa asd Leghorn ; and 
«otot cargoes are sent to Lisbon. Beaiw, 
pease, and most kinds of pulse, are 
shipped off for Minorca, Majorca, and 
tiie coast of Sp^, and sometimes a few 
cat^oes of wlwat. 



This is a most comprehensire article 
In the island of Sit^yt and is almost 
beyond calculation^ every mountain 
and every Tolley tiironghoat tbo »l«id 
producing wines «^ a di^reat quali^ 
and ftavoiir; it win therefore be HnpoB* . 
^ble to enumemte oae-iftieth part of 
the difiemnttriMS^that av* HMde in $ieil5« 
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The red wine made at the Faro of 
Messina is ^e most E^eeable to an 
Englishman's taste, in preference to all 
the other red wines ; it is a full-bodied, 
strong, rough wine ; when new, it is ra- 
ther sweet, but that goes otF by keeping ; 
it will bear the sea much bettfer th^ 
any other red wine in the island. The 
red wine of Melazzo is in much greater 
abundance than that of Faro ; the qua- . 
lity ' very inferior. There are annually 
more cargoes of red wine shipped from 
Melazzo, than any other port in the 
island. The Syracuse and Mount ^tna 
white wines are very rich,, but not fit tQ 
fee drank, except in v&ry small quan- 
tities. The Muscatel, the white and red 
Lipari, and Malvazia, are all rich wines ; 
one small glass is sufficient at a time. 



MAR9AX.A WINS. 

^rhis is wht^ '» VNBUally called a dr/ 
iipnountain wine, and more suitable to an 
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Englishman's taste than any other wide 
made in the Mediteq^nean ; and it is 
daily rising into repute, and there is lit- 
tle doubt but that it will be equally es- 
teemed with the Madeira wine, to which, 
it has a very similar flavour : and when, 
the Marsala has attained the age bf six 
or seven years, it cannot be distinguish- 
ed from the best old Madeira wine. 

This wine is the growth of the moun- 
tains on the -western part of Sicily, be- 
hind Marsala and the neighbourhood of 
Trapani. 

MessiSv John and William Wood- 
house, the manufacturers of the Marsala 
wine, have erected an extensive factory, 
about a mile distance from the city of 
Marsala. This factory is very large, 
and frequently contains three thousand 
pipes of wine, besides room for staves, 
various utensils, and about twenty 
coopers, employed In making the casks 
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Within the factory : besides the dwelling- 
houses, tliere is&-diStiUety, forges, &c. 

'■Tuie 'Marsala'' wirie has. oftenbepa 
Toutid of great" seri'ice' to ttie.'sicli on 
."Board the British' fleet in the ]Vlediterra- 
tieaA; the flefet haviiig frequently taken 
fivie iiiiridred pipes'. , ' ' " , ,' , ', 

,' The greatest./mart.'ifor', this" wine at 
Jiresent,., is to 'the^ 'soutlierri' States of 
Niorth America j "several ships' cargoes 
ate' sent' annuafly. A greaVdeal of it is 
drank in America, "but the ihajor part is 
again shipped' 6^" and cari^ie'd' by the 
Ainericans to the West Indies, where it 
is sold for Madeira; and 'after two voy- 
ages at sea, it is not readily distinguished 
from real Madeira ; it has also the same 
properties ; the hotter the climate the 
better it is for the wine, time always 
improves it, anfl it may be kept in any 
climate for many years, without the least 
risk of spoiling. 
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tONTRAOfk. 



All purchases tmd shipments fto0 the 
island of Sicily are usua% done by con- 
tract^ where it must be always under- 
stood to be fre^ on board > that is, the 
duties and every expence attending the 
shipping and pacliages to be paid for by 
the seller. The natives of Sicily have * 
peculiar privilege in preferepce to aliens^ 
both in imports and exports i aliens pay 
about fipe'per cent- more thananatire. 
Major part pf the produce of Sicily pay^ 
a duty on exportation; therefore all en^ _ 
tries im^ards and outwa^^s at the custpi](i- 
house should be made i|i tli^e naJpe qf ^ 
native. 
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MESSINA. 

This is the best port in Sicilj for an 
fUSOTted cargo of merchandise ; besides a 
large proportion of the various produce of 
Sicily, there is generally a great variety 
of goods, the {jToduce of the Morea and 
^ Levant. 

The Greeks who are subjects of the 
Grand Signior, are not permitted to trade 
Airther west than Tunis, Malta, and 
Messina. There is at present a treaty be- 
tween the Grand Signior and the Dey of 
Algiers, that whenever the Algerine cruis- 
ers capture any ships belonging to the 
Greeks, subjects of the Grand Signior, 
to the westward of the above mentioned 
ports, they are deemed good prizes, and 
the crews sent into slavery. 

The Greeks bring to Messina, currants, 
cotton, carpets, silks, drugs, figs, rosin, 
timber, ^;ums, and a great variety of other 
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merchandise, the produce of the More§ 
and the Levant. 

Messina is by f»r the best port in Sici- 

]y for trade; its situation is superior to 
any other port in the Mediterraneau for 
general trade ; it has also very good ao 
coniin.odation for shipping ; the only fault 
it has, is having too much water, there is 
from 20 to 25 fathom all over the har- 
■ bour. Every master of a ship should be , 
careful how he moors his ship, particu- 
larly in the winter; he should have two 
good anchors out in the stream, .and two 
good strong hawsers, made fast to moori- 
ings on shore ; we have known instances 
of ships being nearly lost here, on account 
■ of their being carelessly moored ; there 
are frequently very strong gusts of wind 
from the hills behind the city, which are 
sometimes so violent, as to cause the 
ships to break their moorings on shore, 
and if they are pot well moored in the 
stream, the ship may be lost before there 
is time to get another anchor antj c^blCf 
yeady. 
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NAPLES. 



The most considerable article for ex- 
portation of the produce of the kingdom 
of Naples, is that of oil, generally known 
by the name of Galipoli oil; this is the 
produce of the provinces of Puglia and 
Calabria Ultra ; the oils of Puglia are 
the best, and are always preferred by the 
woollen manufacturers. They are bought 
by the salra, containing 10 stara of 32 
pignatelli. The salm is equal to five and 
a half barrels of 85lb. Leghorn weight and 
measure ; and five and a half salm make 
the ton of oil. A gallon of this oil 
weighs seven pounds and a half, equal to 
Jiicwt Sqrs, 61b. per ton, of 236 gallons. 

There are two methods of procuring 
cargoes of GahpoU oil, the one is by en- 
tering into contract for the ods only ; thi; 
lisually obliges the purchaser to make 
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good his payment for the oil, in about a 
week after the agreement is signed ; the 
sellers, in retujn* are obliged to delivCT 
the oil into the cisterns, and the purchaser 
pays all charges of duties, casks, porterage, 
and every other expence to put it into the 
ship ; these chaises generally amount to 
seven or eight ducats per salm, according 
to. the valucj the duties being paid in 
proportion to the current price of tlie oil. 

When the contract is rnade free on 
board, the 6rst cost of the oil, and every 
other charge attending the shipping, is to 
be jaid by the sell^, except iron hoops, 
a small present to the cooper attending, 
commission and brokerage ; by this me- 
thod, the purchaser pays down half at 
the time of agning ike contract, one- 
fourth the week ibUowingt and the remain- 
'ing one-fourth on the receipt of the bills 
of lading. 

A mei^hant voAy sometimes find It 
xoxae conTenieiit to piurchase his own 
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cai^oes of oil, at Galipoli, and stip^inteiM} 
the sHpping, &c. particularly a ma*- 
diant who understands the language 
and their manner of doing business ; in 
that case, suppose 

"Due. Gia. 

One salm of oil £rst cost is 13 iX> 
The duty of Baronia that fae must 
pay will be - - - 6 55 

20 5 



Puglia wool is much esteemed for its 
Uniform quality, by the manu&cturers of 
woollen cloth, both in France and Ger- 
Jnany, who give orders, annually, for 
mote wool than Puglia produces : and 
for the following season they endeavour 
to make their contracts in March and 
Ajml, amd the shcepisheering commences 
in ]ilay. The contracts are usually made 
Ip ddbFer the quantity contracted for, in 
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the following assortments : one half Lu- 
coli wool, or first quality, which is worth 
from one and a half to two carlina per ml- 
bo, more than the second or celaho wool, 
of which they put in one-third to the as- 
sortment, and this is usually reckoned to 
be worth from one to one and a half carlini 
per rulbo, more than the third quality, of 
which they put in one-sixth to complete 
|he assortment. 



The silks that are produced in the king-, 
dom of Naples are. always in great de- 
mand from France- and Spain; those of 
Reggio and Sambattelli for England. 
The prpduce of these provinces ^nd Terra 
de Lavona, are l^npwn by those i^ames. 

The whole pf the silks arealwfiysbowgh^t 
for ready mpney. Most merchants prefer 
purchasing the raw silks, and reduce then? 
jn frames, by the workmen in Naples 
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who will finish them very well, and are 
usually paid from four to four and half 
earlini per pound, according to the fine* 
nes3 and quaUty. 



There are large quantities of both whits 
and red argols produced in the kingdom 
of Naples ; they are generally bought for 
ready money, one half of each colour as- 
sorted ; they are usually shipped in hogs- 
heads, and the price according to quality, 
from 6ve to seven ducats per cantar, in-; 
eluding casks, free on board. There are 
also great quantities of argols shippe4 
from Messina, Melazzo, and Palermo. 



Oak and chesnut stares, for pipes end 
hogsheads, are provided in great quanti- 
fies, in the Hingdom of Naples ; they are 
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Hsuallj bought by the camtte, consisting 
of staves for 100 casks, with heading and 
Eoops assorted. The hoops are shipped 
, at CastellamaT} about 16 miles from Na- 
ples, and the oak staves are loaded at 
Naples. The price, in general, is accord- 
ing to the demand, about 270 ducats per 
caratte of 100 pipe staves, and 150 duc- 
ats per hundred, hogshead staves, all oak, 
vith heading and hoops complete. 

They are usoally contracted for, freo 
on board, with all charges, whioh includesi 
cvety expence, except a fee to the cooper 
who superintends the quality and a»-« 

^ortment. 



There are a great variety of wines pro- 
duced in the kingdom«of Naples ; those 
of the growth of FozzoU are shipped in 
the greatest quantities : they ^re bpught 
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Ijy'tiie carre of two large casks, contain- 
ing 12 barrels of eleven gallons each. 
The price entirely depends on the abun- 
dance of the vintage; on an averge, may 
be reckoned from 45 to 55 ducats per 
carre of 24 barrels, equal to 264 gallons ; 
to the first cost may be added from seven 
to eight per cent, for charges, besides 
the value of the casks. There are a great 
variety of otiier wines; to enumerate the 
whole is impossible, each hill or valley 
producing a different flavoured wine, 
none of which are fit for the English 
market. 

Besides the various articles, the produce 
of the kingdom^ of Nf^iles, herein enumer 
rated, there are also a great many others 
not particularly specified as the produce of 
this kingdom, but have been mentioned in 
the commerce of Sicily. There is but very 
little difference between the imports and 
exports of Naples and Sicily, 'and not 
much difference in their manner of doing 
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business. The importation of salt fish 
into the kingdom of Naples, is very con- 
siderable, almost beyond calculation, and 
the Neapolitans are not so very parti- 
cular, as to the quality, as they are sA 
Leghorn, and several other porta in 
Italy. 
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WEIGHTS, MEASURES, Sic. 



KffieDoks OF Hjfles and sicilt. 



The money of Sicily hks the sanje 
•value with that of Naples, but under 
different denominations; the ounce of 
Sicily is 30 tari, equal to 30 carUni of 
3 ducats of Naples. 

ITie tari of Sicily is 20 grains-, equal' 
to the Naples carlini, of 10 grains ; the 
scudi of Sicily, of 12 tari, is equal to 
the scudi of Naples, of 12 carlini. 

WEIGHTS, 

The Sicilian cantar of 100 rotolo, is 
equal to 178 lbs. English weight; each 
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rotolo weighs 30 ounces, or 2i lbs. ; the 
Sicilian cantar is about 20 per cent, less 
than the cantar of Naples. 

The Naples castar, of 100 rotolo, 
each rotolo 33f ounce is equal to 196 lbs. 
English weight The cantar coatain* 
about 280 lbs. of 12 ounces, the small 
weight of Naples; ,aad the English hun- 
dred weight of 112 lbs. is 57i rotolo, 
vr i^Of lbs. the Naples small weight 



The carre of wine, Naples measure, 
makes S butts of 12 barrels each ; 1 butt 
is about half a ton English. 

H TnmuloGt of wheat is equal to the Engtiih quarter. 
1 Carre of Wheat 'a 36 tomaloes. 
I Canae ii 8 palms, equal to 3| yards English. 
The meuuisi of Skilj are searly the same as those (tf 
Naples. 
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JUONEY Of NAPLES, 

1 Puoft is . . 5 terri. 
) Terri --.. % carlini ai|4 SO gAl^f 
I Csu'lipi . , 10 gr^DS. . - 

1 Grai« . . IZoralstti. ' ' 

I Pablici . . 1 grain 6 paTM*tti. 
1 Scudi . ■ . I? carlMi!* 

PiecM qf tOcarlinir 
TUtfo .,. S carlini, or lulf ductf, 
Pkto ... 3, 3, and 4 culini. . -. 
Wtto; . .4, 12, 13j 24, %9 gr^ 

7!li«T9iDCiVof-6 WTkletti. - . 

nece of . . r • 9 caraletU. 

)}itt9 «f . , V, ^ lornese Qr 3^ grain*, 



Accounts 97? kept in. ducats aD4 
graios. 
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PRO FORMA 

tiKoiCE FROU NAPLES TO ENGLAND. 

tnvoices of sundry articles contracted 
for at Naples,, and sold by the weights of 
Sicily, of which 1 cantar is 100 rotolo or 
3501^9. equal to 178 English: the cantar 
of Sicily being ten per cent, less than 
that of .Na|^._^.Xbis has- he&a the usu^ 
mode of^ doings business, pH account of 
the great number of shijiping unloading 
at- Naples, which is always to the pre- 
judice.of the. English merchant. 

■ . . Dqc. Gm. 
90 Half boxes oFGerachi manna, in \ 

-SDrts,weigtihig 5J001b3.23gFS. ... /, '^ ^ 

Skippingcharges- ■.:■.:■;.;. , ,\, I50 



Brokerage and commbsion, 2J per cent . , 33 
Due- 1366 



Exchange at 3ld. sterling per ducat . . . i"l75 3 

20 Half boxe* of Capaci manna, in "| 

flakes, weighing nett 3340 rotojo, L 1870 40 

at 56 grains ^er rotolo ,. J 

Sundrj shipping charges , iso 

BrokiBrage and commission 2^ per cent. 60 76 



Due 2081 Is 



Exchange at aid. sterling per ducat . . £ias 18 9 
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Due. Gn, 
II Culu efliiHeed oil, contaitaiof 43 ovi* 1 ^ . 

t&ra, at 15 dac. per cantu ...., , X 

Sandr^ abipping charges .■■.. 30 

675 
Broker«ge»ndG*Bniii»ioii,2f P«r cent..,. IS 7T 

Doc. aoi 77 

Excluia{e»t31d.fterliii£perdiic«t ...... ^^9 7 

Dnc. Gn. 
l$j)0 Cui'tw* of Lipari cnrr«itR> st '6 \ .qqqq q 

dw. pw caatw ,.j. 

Saiidrj' shipping charges 1610 

19410 
BcokeMge vul eommisiioii, ^ per Cent . , ' 316 %i 

Pac. 13720 S5 

Eichuge at 3td> iterliag per ducat X^^*^ . 7| 

Duo. Grs, 

100 Barrels of Lipari raisins, weighing 87 1 .-, 

cantiin, »t 6 due. 5 gn. per cantars : J 

Snndiy shipping charges .,...'..,... 70 

635 bO 
Brokerageandcomroission, 3^per cent..... 15 88 

Due 651 38 

Eiehangeat 3ld. sterling per ducat /84 3 H 

N. B- Curraotsanclraitiiu, the prodnceof Lipari, areusu. 
alty pat oa board ft «hip at Messina, being geoerallj carried 
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there ia tb^ owd coasting teseli. Tb^ dulci are slwtya 
included in the weight of the currants and nu^im, and paid 
for after the tame rate, the tame as is nsaally done in 
the Morca nith the currants ; in canaeqocnce tbe coopers 
make the casks, particularly for currants, of very heavy 
wood, the casks generally ireighing mure thatt double th« 
vngbt thai is necessary, though it reqairea can»derable 
strength, to bear the pressure of packing, sod the wi»ght 
of the currants. 



Due. Grs. 

209Sacks of small nots, containing 100 "1 ,.7. q 

salms, at 1 1 due 75 grs. per satin .... J 

Sundry shipping charges 150 

1325 

Brokerage and commistiaD 33 O 

Due. 1358 

Exchange at 31d. sterling per ducat...... £'175 B 3 



1048 



262 Bags ofAlcaroo shpniac, 87| salms atl 

19 due. per salni ...., } 

Sundry shipping charge* 130 O 

1178 
Brokerage and commission, a^ per eemt. .. fS 4S 

Dnc. 1207 45 

. Eschange at 31d. sterling per ducat £i^^ '9 S 
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Due. Gii. 
^OpO Salms of Trapani salt, a( 1 4lic. 50 grs. 1 . ,^ ' 

per salm j"*™* " 

Sundry shipping charges ,' 120 

4690 
Brokerage and commissioD, 2| per cent. .. 115 50 

Due. 4735 60 

Excbangeat Sid- steriiDg per ducat i^^ll 3 4 



Due. Grs. 

400 Chests of sweet oranges, contuning 1 .^j. f. 

each 408, at 1 duc.60grs.perchest.. J ^ ■ 

Sundry shipping charges.... -- 100 

•740 
Brokerage and conunissioo, %f p«T cent .... 19 25 

Due. 769 25 



Exchange at aid. sterling perdqeat X9S 1 4 



Due. Grs. 
590 Chests of lemoas, containing each 408, 1,^^., ~ 

A 1 due. 70 gr». per chest , . , .../*""'' " 

Sundry sliipping ^barges 147 

1130 
Brokerage and^ commission, ^ per cent 2S 75 

Due. 1178 75 



|:xcliangeat314'Ste''liiigp«'4ucat £^^^ ^ 
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Die. Gn, 

flOO Barrels of Kcilf SBchories, w«g?ilng 1 ^ .qq q 

400 cantus, ftt IS due. per canUr .... J 

Saadrf shipping chutes 130 

S530 

Brokerage uid commisiioii, 2f per cent. ..163 



Excbanga at 3ld. sterling per daeat £&S* I O 



The casks coatuning the anchoTiei are alwajrs in- 
cluded in the we^t of the fish^ and paid for the saiie a» 
(he fish. 



N. B. The abore, as well as all the foregoing pro forma 
inToices, are supposed to be contiacted for at Naples, 
with the merchants there, and the ships usnaDjr proceed 
to some of the principal ports in Sicily, to take on board 
their cargoes, the merchandise will, in conseqneuce, cort 
%little more than when it is contracted for with the merit 
chants in Sidljr ; this is for want of a more general corres> 
pondencfl inSiciljr. There are onty two ports in the wh<d* 
island when any British mercbantf reii4e> 
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PRO FORMA 

hiTOIOES OJ BDHJDBT ARTICLES, 

'Whieti uv always sold and shipped hj the weights of 
Ifaples. 1 Cantar U 100 ratolo, or SSOlbs. (siuU weight) 
equal to IDfilbs. English weight. 

Due. Gra. 

500 Cnttars Belvidere or Calabria nbhisi \«~ef) » 

at7dnc.5gM.petcaatar .J.... j'="^" 

Sundiy shipping charges 350 

4100 
Brokerage and comniissioD, 2{ pet cent. .. 102. fiO 

Dae. 4203 30 

£xctiangeat31d.EterIifig per ducat £^^^ 16 6 

Dhc. Gre. 
100 Caatars .cream of tartar^ at 10dacper\.__ 

cantar J 

Sundry sluppiag charge* „. 30 

1030 O 
Brokerage and commission, 2^ per cfent .... 25 70 

Due. lOigS 70 

Exchange at 3]d. sterling per dncat ^^130 7 4 
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Due Gn. 
SOOSalms of Calabria oil, free on board, ■(!-,„. . 

31 dncperaalm j-»3W U 

Sundry boibU charges. 12 O 



Bnikeragfi and commiuioa} S§ per cent. . 



Due. 9544 80 



Exchange at Sld.iterling per dacat £1233 17 4 



Due. Grs. 
100 Casks of oii-proof brandy, at 130 \ ,-.. 

due. per cask, free on board / '^'^" ** 

Brokerage and commiHion 3^ 

Due. 13325 O 



Exchange at Sid. sterling per ducat /1721 3 11 



N. B. 12 Barrels, of 60 caratt to the barrel, make on* 
cask of brandy, equal to 147 gallons English, or 12| gal- 
lons to the barrel. 



Due. Gn. 
100 Casks of HoUauds proof brandy, at l - -___ 

ISO due. per cask, free on board ../ ^^"^ " 
Brokerage and commission, 2^ per cent. ' 300 

Due. 12300 O 

Eichange at 31d. sterling per ducat £158S 15 
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Ddc. Grs. 
15 Boiei «f wiite fotp, weighing » em- \ .„-, - 

tar,at31dac.peic«tter J 

Snndij ibipping chftrgea 10 O 

430 O 

Brokerage MtdcommMoi^S} per cent. .. 10 7S 

Ddc. 440 75 



■.Szclian{eitUd.itedi^perdiiost.. . ^S9 18 
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, THE MOREA. 

That part of the produce of tlie Morea 
properly adapted for the English markfet, 
is very cODsiderable, both in bulk and 
value ; on this account the commeFce of 
the Morea will be always a very desir- 
able object. The merchants may pro^ 
cure cargoes for their ships, according 
to their circumstances, and almost at 
alt seasons, which will be found a 
great accommodation to the ship owner. 
In, all parts of the Morea provisions are 
plentiful and cheap, and inoney of more 
value there than in any other part of the 
Mediterranean ; in consequence there 
is no good market for any considerable 
quantity of British goods. Lead and 
tin are always in demand, but there is 
not consumption for a large quantity 
of either at any one port. It will be 
found very convenient for the ships 
that take cargoes of fish to Venice or 
Triest, where there is always a great 
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coRsumption« to take in ballast, and mn 
down the Gulph of Venice, and load 
immediately in the Morea, instead of 
Ijing two or thre^ months in those ports 
for a cargo. Yet the shipping will still 
labour nnder some inconvenience, nnless 
the cargoes are already prepared for 
them. There is a very great difficulty 
in making a seaman a merchant; and 
unless the merchants visit foreign conn-* 
tries more than tliey do at present, or 
send their sons or confidential sen^antsto 
provide cargoes for their shipping, they 
will labour under many disadvantages. 
It is not the merchant's interest alone to 
visit foreign countries: their own counr 
try is very materially benefited by it. 
Jt certainly can be no difficult matter to 
prove, that this country derives mcn-e 
real benefit from ten respectable Bri- 
tish merchants residing in foreign coun- 
tries, than it can possibly receive from 
one hundred of the same class remaining 
at home. Petrasso, near the mouth of the 
Gulph' of Lepanto, is a very good port 
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to load a cai^o for England. The har-^ 
hour is not a very safe one, being too 
much exposed ; but the anchorage is 
very gpsod; there is also an accredited 
British consul tliere, a very respectable 
man, a Greek by birth, and educated 
in England. 

Jt would be a difficult task for us to 
attempt to give' a particular descripUon 
of the various articles the produce of Uie 
Morea, they being so very numerous; 
we shall only briefly mention some of 
th9 more bulky articles whi<ch are to be 
had in general, in considerable quanti- 
ties, and which serve to fill up the ships, 
when there is not a sufficient quantity 
of mote valuable goods. 



qUR&AHTS 

Are a considerable article of export 
from the Morea ; Petraaso is one of the 
he^i port;? to ship them from' The fruit 
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is rather larger and more free froth sdnd 
or grai'el than the fruit of either Zante 
or Corfu. They are shipped in various 
sized casks, from twenty hundred weight 
doivn to fifty pounds, for the English 
market. They uiust weigh above five 
hundred weight nett, otherwise they are 
liable to seizure. The casks are always 
included in the weight of the fruit, and . 
paid for as such. The coopers make 
the staves of heavy wood, and double 
the strength that is necessary. There are 
three times the quantity of currants 
shipped from Petrasso than grows upon 
the island of Zante. The Morea cur- 
rants have the preference in most coun-, 
tries, except in England, where the Zante 
currants are more merchantable. 

The tonnage of currants is very large, 
on account of the casks ; and there are 
very few ships that are able to deliver 
more frt-jght than their measurement 
tonnage. ... 
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NcTT fruit is always in highest estli 
matiofi. and a ship may easily load new 
fruit the b^inning of October, and reach 
England before Christmas, the season 
when entrants are most in demand, pro- 
vided the ship has nqt . to wait for con- 
voy. The iirst cost of currants ia the 
Morea is usually about three halfpence 
per pound, English weight. At Petrasso 
they pack a great quantity of cuirai^ 
in small casks^ about SOlhs. nett each ; 
these are usually the prime fniit,ai^are 
perfectly- free from sand or ^vel. , 

Currants being a heavy cargo* are i^j 
convenient to put into the bottom} <^ » 
ship ; they are always packed very close, 
and in consequence are not so liable to 
damage as many other articles of mer- 
chandise. 

YOUVO FUSTIC. . ;• 

This is commonly called Zante young 
fustic; is a good dye-wood for dying a 
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brigtit yellow : it is chiefly shipped from 
Petraflso, as more of it gro^rs in the 
Morea than in any other part ; it is Tcry 
convenient to stow amongst a dry cask 
cai^o, where it is stowed to great adviui^ 
tage for the ship, and it may be cut up 
into convenient lengths, without injuring 
the wood. A common mercfaant-slup 
of two hundred tons register tonnage, 
taking on board a dry cask cargo, may 
easily stow from twenty to thirty tons 
of fustic, without taking up any cactm 
room. It is frequently in great detnarai 
in England; the price fluctuates very 
tnacb, but it will always allow a v^ry 
liwivdvome freight. 



This is a very considerable article of 
export from the Morea and the Levant j 
even Malta, though a very small island, 
'produces several cargoes; but the in^ 
habitants being the most indilstiioxis 
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^eopie in the Mediterranean, spin the ma* 
jor.part into yarn, and espprt it, to Spain 
in that 9tat&> ^ey reserve a consider- 
ablje: quantity,, which they . manufacture 
into various ftiijd^ of cloth and hosiery, 
for their own consumption. Tlie Levanit 
cottons, Me generally of a very inferior 
^ijality, yet they are always in demand 
in the l^nglish markets. With respect 
to the cotton of the Mediterranean, both 
merchants and shipping have laboured 
under many inconveniences ; the cottons 
are first put up in a very loose slovenly 
jnaDDer ; to stow a ship to advantage, 
they are obliged to raise a very heavy 
purchase ; the steeving geer alone, which 
^ necessary to load a ship in the present 
tnanoer, wiU fully load two long boats } 
by. this method of stowing cotton, if the 
^ip is not very strong, she is very 
liable to be ruined by it : there are many 
instances where a bale of cotton has 
been drove through a ship's bows ; ther9 
is ako another very great disadvantage 
ib« shipping at present labours uader, b/ 
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th6 present method of stowing a cargd> 
6f cotton in the Mediterranean ; to stow, 
a ship of three hundred tons burthen will 
cost near five hundred pounds sterling : 
this is cCTtainly a very heavy charge 
against a ship, besides injuring the ship 
very materially by scuttling the ship's 
decks in several places. This inconve^ 
nience and heavy charge might be very 
easily remedied : the merchants residing 
at the principal ports for shipping 
cotton might have s(irews erected to 
pack their cotton, similar to those, now 
used at Bombay : this would enable a 
ship to take nearly double the quantity . 
of cotton they can stow by the present 
mode. The whole expence of screws, 
beams, and every other article, would 
not exceed the present charge of stoWing 
only one ship's cargo. They might have 
them at Fetrasso, Salonica, Smyrna, and 
some other ports where large quantities 
of cotton tvGg- usually shipped. There 
can" be very Httle doubt but the mer- 
chants will soon find it their interest to 
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aHopt tliis method of packing cotton i 
we are a little surprised that it has not 
yet been attempted. We are well aware 
of the objections that will be made to 
such a proposal : we cannot put these 
people out of their old way ; will a sen- 
sible merchant say, that this is sufficient 
to prevent an attempt to accomplish so 
desirable an object ? We would recom- 
mend the merchants to fir the proper 
machinery and employ the ships* com- 
panies, should the people of the country 
be unacquainted with the proper me- 
thod, or until they have acquired it. A 
ship's company will be abje to pack a 
cargo in a reasonable time. The cotton 
will not require half the quantity of 
bagging that is at present made use of; 
and for the lashings, there is plenty of fia^ 
imported from Egypt, that will make 
cordage proper for that purpose, similar to 
theManilla cordage nowused at Bomli^y. 
The operation of packing cotton, as. 
we have proposed, is certainly the pro- 
per work -of seamen; the pressure is 
n2 
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effected by heaving with capstand baM^ 
the same as on board a ship, and to sew up 
the bales with a palm and needle, wliieh 
every good seaman understands perfectly; 
lashing the cords is also the work of sea- 
men, and no peof^e whatever understand 
it better. There is another objection 
which will be made by some people to 
this plan of packing cotton, that by pres- 
sing such a large quantity of cotton into 
so small a compass, the very heavy pres- 
sure will break the staple of the cotton 
and injure it. We are of opinion that 
this sort of cotton would not receive the 
least damage by close packing, more 
than the Surat cottons, as they are now 
packed at Bombay ; and when packed, 
as we have described, would not be so 
liable to waste or damage, to avoid which 
should always be the primary considera-*^ 
tion with merchants. 

We have no doubt when this method 
is thoroughly investigated and under- 
Stood, that it will soon be adopted, a*; 
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so much good may be derived from it ; 
both ship and merchant -will be very 
materially benefited by it. The freight 
will be considerably lower, as a ship 
will be able to stow almost double the 
quantity of cotton without her decks 
hogged, and the whole ship strained, 
which is always the case by the present 
method. Should the plan we have pro- 
posed be adopted, it will be as easy to 
stow a ship with cotton, as with cases « 
trunks; the bales may be made near a 
perfect square, and of the size that is 
found most convenient 



OLIVE oil. 

Is made in considerable quantities in 
some parts of the Morea and the Archi- 
pelago : in general it may be shipped from 
thence at a muchlower rate than frvmltaly 
or Sicily, and is of a tolerable good quality. 
At Modona, near the islahd Sapientia, 
there is a very convenient harbour for 
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E^ippfng, and a ship will very seldom be 
disappointed in procuring a full cargo of 
good olive oil, nearly of the same quality 
as GaIi|jpU : in general it may he pur- 
chased free on bpard in jars, at twenty- 
five pounds sterling per ton. A ship tak- 
ing on board a cargo of oil at Modona, 
for England, should ^ways carry the 
casks with her : good oil casks are very 
seldom to be procured in the Morea in 
9ny considerable quantities. 

There is a great deal of oil, of a supe- 
rior quality, made in the island of Can- 
dia; but the Turkish government usually 
reserve the pfoduceof that island for the 
supply of Constantinople. In most of the 
ports in the Morea and the Greek islands, 
oil may be procured in large quantities. 



This is a very considerable article of 
export from the Morea and the Levant. 
Jt i& gathered in autumn, ^nd shipped 
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lut.all aea9ons : it is a kind of acorn, ^d 
the more substance there is. in the husk 
or cup of the acorn, the better ; it is of a 
bright drab colour, which it will always 
preserve while it is kept dry ; any kind 
of dampness injures it, as it then turns 
black, and the valonia loses both its 
strength and value : it is chiefly, used by 
tanners, and is always in great demand 
in England. The first cost is usually 
fixHU three pounds ten shillings to five 
pounds sterling per ton ; though, it is a 
very bulky article, it is always bought and 
sold by weight : a ship can only take a 
small proportion of their register tonnage^ 
in consequence the freight of valonia, 
per ton, is always very high. There is 
no ship whatever, however flat or full 
she may be built, that will be able to 
stow near her register tonnage ; and the 
ship taking valonia should always have 
some heavy goods, such as currants or 
black fruit, in the bottom of the ship's 
bold, to keep her in good sailing trim; 
A great deal of care is required to. load 
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A ship with valonia to the best advftit* 
tage; abd a stranger, who had never 
loaded a ^hip with this article, would, in 
all probability, feel himself at a loss how . 
to stow it The method usually prac- 
tised is- to roll large water butts, after 
they have taken on board a considerable 
quantity, to press it down : this is a 
very dangerous plan, as the bungs of 
the butts may very easily fly out, and 
water entirely spoils it. We would re- 
commend a much easier method^ Atwi 
less dangerous ; this is to employ as mftny 
men^ as can possibly work to advantage, 
with large pieces of wood, similar to 
what' the paviors make use of, and ram 
it well down, all over the ship's bold j 
after they have trod it pretty even, this 
method will press it down a great deal 
more th^Q the water butts, without any 
lisk of damage; it is certainly the duty 
of every master of a ship particulariy to^ 
attend to this poiAt. By taking a good 
deal of care in stowing a vessel with va-. 
loma^ it will frequently m£^ tfiirty qt 
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forty tons difference, which is a consi- 
derable object to the ship owner. This 
is one of the articles we have before 
hinted at with which a merchant may 
load his ship to advantage^- when his 
finances are but small, and the ship will 
make almost as much freight as when 
she has more valuable goods on board. 
Petrasso is a good port to load valqnia, as. 
great quantities are collected in that neighi 
bourhood. There are also large quantities 
to be had at several of the Mediterra- 
nean ports on the continent of Anatolia. 
To enumerate and describe very fully 
the various produce of the Morea would 
of itself make a large volume ; we have 
hitherto only particularised the more 
bulky articles, and to point out to the 
ship ownere where cargoes may be ob- 
tained to load their ships, either on ship 
Or merchant's account, rather than detain 
^.ship in port for several months, waiting 
for a freight, 

Besides the vi^rious articles, the pro*- 
(luce of the Morea, we have already meii^ 
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tioned, there are several others, whick 
^metimes form a large proportion of a 
ship's cargo, such as 

Dried fruits of various kinds, 

Almoodsr 

Small nuts,. 

Gums of various kinds. 

Galls. 

And a great variety of drugs. 

We have not treated very considerafolj 
on the trade of tlw Morea, yet hope we 
have mentioned sufficient to convince 
every intelligent merchant, that to be ac- 
quainted with the trade of the Morea, is 
a very desirable object, and also usefu} 
for every master of a ship trading to the 
Mediterranean, to point out where he may 
most easily procure a cargo for his ship. 

We have hitherto laboured to explain 
and point out that part of the Me^iterra- . 
nean trade which we consider may be 
made most beneficial to this country, as 
well as a considerable part not generally 
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known, though open toany one who may 
choose to embark in it. We have not 
considered it necessary here to describe 
the trade of the Levant, the exciusive 
right of which belongs to a pririlege4 
company, and none can enter into that 
trade, with any prospect of success, with- 
out first being made a member of that 
company. 

With respect to the trade of many other 
parts of the Mediterranean, which we 
have not particularly mentioned, we shall 
take a hasty sketch, and point out how far 
this country is at present benefited by it 
We shall begin with the Spanish ports on 
the northern shore, Malaga, AUcant, Bar- 
celona, &c. in all these much good busi- 
ness may be done, to the sidvantage of 
the merchant'; yet England is generally 
a very considerable loser by thb trade, on 
account of the imports from thence being 
feir greater than our exports; this is 
chiefly owing to the many strict Jaws, 
almost prohibiting the importation of any 
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British manufacture. AVe have, in con- 
sequence, little more tlian the sale of a 
few fish cargoes^ earthen-ware, and a fevr 
staples, to balance against the large impor- 
tation of fruity wine, brandy, wool, barilla, 
&c. &e. We shall now endeavour to 
point out in what manner this part of the 
trade of the Mediterranean may be made 
advantageous to this country, which we 
trust will appear to every intelligent mer- 
chant a most desirable object to accom- 
J>lish. We consider that it may be most 
easily affected, by entering into the coast- 
ing trade of the Mediterranean with spi- 
rit : in all the ports on the Spanish coast 
the importation of com is immense, it is 
even almost impossible to overstock the 
market. A great many merchant-ships 
might be constantly employed in carry- 
ing com from Barbary and many other 
parts where it is to be procured in abun- 
dance. This trade has always been very 
profitable ; and the whole of the profits 
upon it (the major part being tlie produce 
uf the fcountry) woukl naturally find- it» 
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way to England ; by this means Ja large 
proportion of our imports from tlieace 
would be paid for. Thus what at the 
pjiesent moment impoverishes, might be 
turned toa source of wealtli to this country. 

This will nearly be the case with re- 
spect to our trade to the different ports 
in the South of France and the northern 
states of Italy, where corn is always in 
demand, and the large sums of money 
paid for oils, silks. Sac. far exceeds the 
amount of British goods there imported. 

The port of Leghorn has, for many 
years past, enjoyed the greatest part of 
the English trade with the Mediterra- 
nean, by receiving English merchandise, 
aftd afterwards distributing it to every 
other part of the Mediterranean, and re- 
ceiving the different products to load the 
shipping in return ; thus the British mer- 
chants have hitherto been contented to 
receive their merchandise through a third 
or fourth hand, which must always en- 
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bance the price of the goods. The pro- 
duce of Tuscany, properly adapted for 
the English market, is but very trifling; 
marble and oil are the chief articles ; 
therefore our connexion with Leghorn 
must be always to our disadvantage; and 
what still operates against England, the 
agio upon gold is seven per cent, and all 
bills of exchange are supposed to be paid 
in gold. 

Civita Vecchia is the only sea-port on , 
the western shore of the Roman state 
where any considerable business is done ; 
and though it is so very near the capital, 
yet the importation of British merchan- 
dise is very inconsiderable ; the principal 
imports by British shipping are a few 
cargoes of fish, and chief article of export 
for Englaihd is linen rags. 

Ancona, on the Adriatic, is another 
considerable sea-port in the Roman state, 
yet it' is seldom visited by British ships. 
The chief article imported by British 
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ships is fish ; and the exports to £nglan<f, 
are hemp and rags. 

Venice is now an Austriwi port, but 
since the revolution England has not 
done much business there : it appears aJ 
if Venetian commerce was on the de- 
^ cline, and that of Triest increasing. This 
is owing to the latter port having better 
accommodation for shipping, and being^ 
more convenient for transporting mer- 
chandise into the interior of Germany. 
They are at present making canals be^ 
tween Vienna and Triest, which commu- 
nicate with the Danube ; when these ca^ 
nals are completed we may reasonably 
expect to receive the produce of the inte^ 
nor of Germany at the port of Triest. The 
importation of British goods into the port 
of Triest is very considerable, besides an 
immense quantity of fish. Any ^hip 
bound fi'om England to that port, may, 
in general, fill up with several bulky ar- 
ticles, which are always in demand, and 
which will always pay a, good freight. ' 
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The Consumption of West India ptodiitfe 
is very considerable; sugars, coffee, runii 
pimento, mahogany, dye-woods, &c* &c. 
U'fae exports from Triest to Kngland are 
not very considerable, and soitietim^ 
the ships fill up with the produce of the 
Morea and the Levant, taken there by 
the Greeks : though the CKports from 
Triest to the British market are not very 
great, yet for the coasting trade of the 
J([editerranean they are immense. At 
iFieume hemp is to be procured in large 
quantities, and spars in abundance, 
iuitable for any sized ship : spars are in 
great plenty down the whol6 coast of 
Islria. The tmde up the Gulph of Venice 
should be avoided as much as possible 
in the months of December and January, 
the navigation being then very dan-, 
gerous ; the gulph is narrow, and the gales 
of wind are frequent and very violent. 
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IMPIEX. 



Alcisks isa fertile country, but the Deys pay little 
xttention to commerce, though great advantages 
may be derived therefrom - . . 

»■ .—.I articles of export from thtncc 

; tbe Deys are obliged by treaty to supply 
Gibraltarwith cattle . - . 

■ I articles always in demand in Algiers 

^ ■'!■ op coOsidenible advantages to be derived 
from a direct trade with the Algerines, while there 
is an ctobai^ on their exports 

^1 ■ the merchants always pay in Spanish dollars 

— r— Spanish money always current 

, I i.. .Algerine money , . - 

.■■■' ' ' — treaty between the Dty and the Grand Sig- 

jUoimdJ, when gathpvd, and how told 

■Axber, where found ; its uses, its value 

jtiKkevitt, when caugtit and where, how packed, from 

whence tlupped, .and at what prices • 

.trfiKwia, a conudersble part of the .Roman Mate, but 

seldom visited by Britis}i, ships 
^rcUptUge , great aua^ficA pf aliye oil are made ihtn 
ilrgek, both white ao^red, are produced in Naples; 

they.are bou§ttfor ready money, one halfofencb 

■cdour being assolrted and shipped in hogsheads 
■' ■ ■ they are alfio. shipped, from Messiju, Melazzo^ 

and Palermo ■> . _ • 

" - — their price* - « ^ ■ 

9 
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INDEX. 

rAst 
AmaiMt, are not to be relied on J . -ai 

have no political authority - - >!>• 

I none can travel among them without a paas- 

enjoy most of the trade in Asiatic Turkey, 

Arabia, Persia, and the caravan trade - ih. 

., ■ — are protected by the Turks - - ' ib. 

- (heir manners are Oriental j they are submis. 

sive, harmless, and inoffensive . . la 

— ^— few reside in Italy or the Morea, and none in 

Barbafy . . . . ib.* 

Auitrians, the most virtuous people in Europe - »l 

Avtumn the best season for trade in Tunis - I5 

Sariary, states of, have no direct commerce with Great 

Britain - " " ■ " *' 
^ great advantages may lie derived from a trade 

with them . • - - - ib. 

Barittfl, a profitable import in the Mediterranean trade 3* 

a particular description of this commodity - io<,iot 

:- mode of contracting for it - - . io» 

B«/for the navy may be had in great quantities in Sar- 
dinia, and very cheap ... us 
"Bergamt, essence of. Vide Essence 

Slack Sia, trade oi; recommended - - - 3J 
„ want of trade, owing to the want of consuls 

and agents - - . . - ib. 

_i profits of this trade incredible . . 3« 

Brimstone, time and mode of contracting Ua it - i»» 

„ . — of the various qualities . - - r»3 

■ how shipped , - - iv.. 

CalaTt-Sa?, the best place !n the Mediterranean for load. 

Ino salt -■ - • * **^ 
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Canali cominunicating with the Danube arc making be- 
tween Vienoa and Trieste ... 
CaatUa, n superior quality of olive oil is made there 
CoMiiaridet, when collected and shipped, and at what 

&i^i,icarlet, manufactured ^t Tanisfrom Spanish wool, 
exported in large quantities to the Levant 

Catholic PrUut are the cause of the impositions prac- 
tised by the Italians, Spaniards, and their servaotB 
on the English . '. . . 

CI<H< of Sardinia made at Ourestan; description of it 

Cheiimt stavu. Vide Staves. 

Gfiila Vecchia is the only port on the western shore of the 
Roman state where any considerable business is 
done, and there the British imports are very in- 
considerable - - - 

Ciotk, the Moors are but indifferent judges of this artU 
ele, and are led by the cheapness of it 

Cansjilt and Agents, on the necessity of increasing their 
number in various parts of the Mediterranean 

f it is owing to the want of them that 

the British have no trade in the Black Sea 

in France this, is an object of great 

attention - . - . 

■ the duties of customs would do more 

than pay the salaries of all the ciHisuls in the Me- 
diterranean - - - 

• > ■ ■ — British consuls should be British bom 

■■ ■ -■ ■'■ the establishment ef one strongly re- 

commended in Sardinia . . - 

■ particularly ir 



- foreigners, whenappointedas consuls. 



practice great impositions 

rs of such imposition*- 



. fimtracUj how made in the Sicilian trade 
O 2 
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tfww/, where found, its value • . ijy. 

Cmi from Taut, principslly shipped it BisMfc - 54 

— duties payable to the Bey therecA . . jj 

— fluctuationof prices Rt the different seafon* v ^ 

— is alirays in the greatest demand iii Spain, on VkS 
narthern shores of the Mediterranean ' ^ . iSS 

— and also in the South'of France and tfrt nbrUieni 
statesofltaly - . . it, 

Crf««^iwi6in greatdemandin theMediteitaoean - 3S 

— i coridderable article of import from the Mores 

and the Levant ... i^jS 

— the Maltese spin it iirt4 yarti and export it 'to 
Spain . • - ni 

I the cotton of the Levant is inferior - . !b, 

f ' ' disadvantages of the present mode of packing • ib. 

^.— double (he quantity might be as easily stowed i]K 

I the proper mode of packing cottons - 179 
Curraatt, mode of packingand shipping • 1^4, 'Tl 

■' those of the Morea are the best . 173 

" best season for shipping . . 174 

■■' I first cost - . * '75 

■' not very liable to damage • . ib. 
Cuitms, the duties of customs pn imports are rery great 
at Calart, in Sardinia, and therefore it is better to 

•ell cargoes by sample ... loy 

Drugi, the produceofthe Mediterranean, are profitable 

imports - - _ j(S 
Dunnage . Yidt Ship, loadii^ of 
Dtitieiqfcattomt, VidtCiutom*. 

'Zurfin-sraningreat demand in the Mediierntttean -- st 
Euence cfUmim And icTgnidc, when made and (hipped, 

hotr preserved, and at what prices -. - 137 

Zxcioi^H between Naples and the rest of Europe -t4> ^ 

I ' I ■ between Sicily and Ei^laoi *> 'tk. 
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INDJU- 

rioi 

fia iritd, wherefotind, how prcKrved, when ahipped, 

and general price - - - - 134 

t»k, tail, a very conuUenble impoit among the Neapo- 

liwns t • • - iji 

flag, it is eiWDtiiil tbst every flag should be respected 
by other oatifos, as the great type of high national 
character - - - • 1 1, 13 

Frmict, the French are seostble ot the Importance of the 

Meditcrraneaa trade - - . j, fi 

' and have derived great advantage* from it, par. 

ticularly in the year 1797 . . . g 

I is desirous to shut the English out of the Medi- 
terranean • . , . y 
■ — the increase of consult is a great object among 
the French • - - - . 38 

■ ' ' I of tbe French trade id Tunis - . 84 
futtic, used for dyii^ yellow . _ - jjj 

■ fromwhence flipped, and how - - 176 

■ in great demand in England • • - ib, 

Gtnoa, like Vemce, has lost its aristocratic influence 97 

Gmi jittaj, method to choose and pack a cargo - 106 
CeU dtut and ioorj . Yidt Ivory, 

Grain, Skilicat, the most abundant product of the country 14J 

— the several sorts, qualities, and prices, and where 
most in demand .... 144. 

Craoityr centre of. Fide Skips. 

Grttii must be treated withcautioK • it 

■ arc a numerous people - - ib. 
— — are mostly deplorable subjects of the Grand 

Signior - . - ... ib. 

- ■- have a flag for their merchant ships, but not an 
independent one . ' . - ib, 

^— - can only find redress at the Porte, and that but 
partially, for the Porte aie jealous of them, and 
endeavour to reduce them to slavery • - iS, if 
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' Greeit observe the law of retaliation ' 

- ' — are less cautious than the Jews 

-■ _ though subjects of the Grand 5!gnior, are not 
permitiedto trade further west than Tunis, Malta, 
and Messina . . - . 

■ their imports into Messina - - 



Hemp may be procured in 

Hides aad max. VidiWaif. 
Heofs. Vidt Slotiel, 



quantities at Fieume 



Jean are numerous in Barbary, In Marseilles, and the 
South of France, in Italy, Naples, Sicily, or 
Malta, and in the Austrian parti on the Adriatic 

_, ■■ — but not in the seven islands, Mo- 

rea and Turkey, nor in Syria or Egypt 
-'—> vere excluded from Piedmont, and are not toler- 
ated in Spain, Naples, Sicily, or Malta 

disregard their contracts, without compulsion, 

■^— have no flag, but are locally protected 

good business may be done with thenii biit great 

caution must be observed 
Invoices stated pro forma, for the trade of Naples 163, 
Joumata company, their privileges in Tunis 
Italiani, instances of gross impositions in them and 

their servants , . . 4^, 46, 

Ivmy and gold dutt are articles of export from Tunis 
' I they are brought from Tombucto, in the interior 
of Africa, and sold in exchange for long ells, 
coarse woollens, fire-arms, gunpowder, watches, 
and hard.ware ... 



Kyat arc governors of provinces, and men of the 
stricteit honour and integrity . 
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i^Atn has long enjoyed most of the English trade of 

the Mediterranean - . • - it; 

ttmoK, luenet of. Vidt Eiscnu. 
ttmeat and orangii, iif here found, when gathered and 

shipped, how packed, and at what prices - 13s 

Imnl Cmpany ; none can trade to the Levant with 

advantage, without being made a member of that 

company - - - - 1S7 

, linen ragi. Vide Rags. 
Lintudoit. The various qualities and uses ,- 133 

Liquorice paste, where and when made and shipped, and 

at what price - - - - - . '35 

Leading a skip, Vidt Shipt> 

Uaila, the only English possession in the Mediiecra- 

nean . . - - 19 

■ ^■ — conveniently situated for the eastern trade 

of Barbary, Egypt, Syria, the Levant, Morea, 
&c, &c. - - - - ib. 

- " ' ". affords excellent accoftimodation for shipping ib. 
' ^ — ■ ■ ■ is an admirable depot for British and other 

merchandise - - - . - ib. 

— — ■■ the ports are not numerous, and it is inconve- 
nient to take large ships from port to port - ib. 

■ . ' 1 many small vessels may constantly be employ' 

ed in the British trade, and British seamen would 
thereby become acquainted with the intricate na. 
vigation in the Archipelago - - 30, 31 

■ ■ no necessity, in this trade, to detain the ships 

above a month in port . - -' 3a 

■ .-■'■ a prodigious and advantageous trade may be 

carried on with this place " - 3» 

■ and the French may be supplanted in the 
most valuable part of their commerce . 3 j 

the Greeks cannot trade further west thjuj 
Malta^ Tunis, and Messina . . 14^ 
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tltt 

ibAo— the Maltete are the most industrious people in 

the Mediterranean - - - "J7 

Manna, when gathered, the various qualities, and how 

sold - - - - 13* 

Marsalla Wines. Vidt Wi«is. 
li^uUles,—\'as First Consul has promised to make 

this a free port - . . |^ 9 

Ucditerrancan Trade has been too much neglected by 

the English ' - ■- .- . i 

" — ■'— The advantages of embarking in 

that trade pointedout - . , « , 

■ I .1 . The French are sensible of the great 

advantages to be derived from this trade, and in 

the year 1797 th^y reaped them considerably - j-7 
- The present is an important period 



for the British to establish this trade 

I especially as the French are desirous 

to shut the English out of these ports 
— ■ ' ■ .1. I I - Plan for making this commerce 
beneficial to England . . - 

■ Reasons why the English are con- 

siderable losers by trading on the northern shares 
of the Mediterranean . . . 

' -— a remedy for those losses pointed 



Midiierrantaa Sea, northern shores ^ caution should 

be used with these inhabitants 
their flag is but little respected 



■ Advantages to be derived from Eng. 
lish possessions in these seas 

— ■ Malta is now the only one the Eng- 
lish holds . ' - 

— Merchants are recommended to go 

out in their own vessels trading to the Med|ter. 
nnean ■ • ■ , 
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IN DBS. 

UtnianU, strongly invited (o entei 

ranean trade - - - - sf 
«i which may be made equal to the Weft Id.*^ 

dia trade • - - - 3» 

— ' ■ and to go out in their own vessels - a^jj* 

— ^ - as well as to visit foreign countries ib, 

■ ■ the inconvenience they suffer for want of 

consuls - - - - 43 

Messina, imports of the Greeks into Messina - ij» 

— ^ the port of Messina has too mu:ch water - ib. 

..- — - dangers to be guarded against in that port ib. 

■ the beat port in Sicily For an assorted cargo ' 149 
the Greeks cannot trade further west than 

Messina, Tunis, and Malta - . ib. 

Winarca is an important possession to the English S 

Maima is a convenient harbour for shipoing olive oil iSt 

Maori are but indifferent judges of doth - 7| 

■ ■■ their character and mode of traffic , Sj 
— ■■ - are partial to trading by barter • . 9* 
Morea, the commerce of this country is a very deslr. 

able object to the English . . iji 

■ - ' provisions are plentiful and cheap, and money 

of more value than in any part of the Mediterr^ 

nean - . . . ih, 

^—^ British goods are in great demand - . ib. 

obserrations on this trade . - jb, 

-^-^— produce fit for the English market - 17* 

■ a superior sort of olive oil is made in the Murea iti 

■ advantages of trading with the Morea Abstract- 
edly stated - ■ - . - . ■ iJj 

Mutquiiot are repelled by the use of olive oil - 65 

Napkt, Galipoli oil, s principal article of trade 151 
f ' oils are the produce of Pulgia and Calabria , 
but'the Piil^ia is the best for the woollen manu- 
factures . . . _ ib. 
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iiapies Mis, how bought - - - i, 

——— methods of proci^ring cargoes 
I '. ■ exchanges between England and Naples • ii 
— .-fonnsof invoicea — - ifj to i' 

Jtelimal Policy and Ecmonrf. Vidt PoU^ offfuliau. 
J6Ut, nsall, when gathered, how sold, and at what 
prices . - - - i 

Cat ilanti. ft^ Slava. 

on of oliva, a profitable import in the Mediterranean 

trade - , 

^. . a principal article of exportation from 

Tunis, Soliman, and Suaa 
. dultM payable to the Bey . i 

n for making the oil 



— mode of shipping 

— and in England, as Gallpoli olt 
~ Rdsa oil is of the best quality - 

— contracts for shipping 
'- its effect on the human body 



' a preventative against the plague 
—— .-—also against poisonous reptiles 

' -- is made in great quantities in the Morea 
and the Archipelago - - • 

•~ Modona is a 



is 



- how shipped, and at what prices 

■ a superior quality of oil ismadeinCandia, 

Morea, and the Greek islands 
Oil of linlttd. Vide United oil. 

Oil GalipcH, a considerable article of trade in Naples 
.. that made at Pulgia is the best for the 

woollen manufactures - . 

■. — how bought ... 

•,,•'.• I " * two mei)iods of procuring cargoes 
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^TicA Fiaiken may be bought ad TnnU, and they are 
sold by weight . ... 

Oranget ani Lenuna, where found, when gathered and 
shipped, h<!iw packed, and at what prices 

■ '— iiBiill, dried, when gathered, how packed and 
shipped, and at what prices 

OrckiUa Wad, grows abundantly among the ruins of Car- 
thage, and on the rocky mountains about Tunis 

■ . rendered unfit for the English market, 
from the dirt gathered with it - . 

Pctrasso, a good port to load a cargo for England, 

though not a safe one . . 
there is also an accredited British consul 

Plagut, oil of oHvea is found a preventative in Tunis 

Policy ofaalioni, ON THE NECESSITY OF MERCHANTS 
BEING WELL ACQUAINTED WITH THE POLITl. 
CAL ECONOMY OS FtJBElCN NATIONS 

P^i, sufficient may be had of the best quality, to 

supply the whole British navy and Gibraltar 
PTBviaoiu are cheap in Timls ... 

I ■ . remarks on victualling ships 

— ' ' method of curing them in the hottest weather 

I prime beef for cabbin or private use 

J*B^/i'aoiV is the most esteemed by "woollen manufac. 

. is much esteemed by the clothiers in France 

and Germaqy ... 

mode of contract for the oil 

Ragi tintn, their value and prices . . _ 

/{auiM, mode of packing and shipping 

fitptilei, vtncmm, their bile cured by the application of 

^Ijveoil , ■ , . r 
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INDEX. 

Jbftila, venomeui the scorpions of Tunis are the most 

TCDomoua' - - - - ilo. 

AtAof the Mediterranean Is best loaded XtCalari - i«C 

Sidifiih. Vidt Fiih. 

Sardinia, though a fertile and extensive island, has not 

for many years had a British Consul - 41 

■ theestablishment ofonestrongljrecommended ib. 

»■ I custbin house at Calari - - 109 

- . necessity of a British consul there - ii» 

- ■ pricesof goods inSardinici - - 11} 
—II ■ I duliespayabletothe King of Sardinia • 114.115 
„^__-. description of the island and its produce - 97 
— — well situated for the commerce of the Mediter. 

ranean . . . - ib. 

—^— description of the inhabitants . . 95 

,,^—~ provisions of all kinds are cheap and good - 103 

- . Tunny fishery considerable - - ib. 
^ exports from Sardinia - . - loj 

. goods proper forthis market - - 107 

Scarlet, the waters of Zuan have a peculiar quality in 

this dye . - - - 75 
Scorpiint, their bite cured by the application of olive oil 6fi 
those of Tunis the most venomous - ib. 

Skip, ON THE ECONOMY OF LOADING A SHIP WITH 

HEAVY GOODS FOR A FOKEIGN VOYAGE IIJ 

. thchigkcTthe centre of gravity is raised, the easier a 

fiip win be in alt her mtioKs at tea - ib. 

Siippiig is most materially injured by long detention in 

harbour 3* 

Sifiiiac, when gathered, its various qualities, where ship- 
ped, and at what price _ , - 136 

Sicily, description of this island and its inhabitants 117 

exports from Sicily - - - »*• 

imports into Sicily ... nj 

—— the custom house ' ■ . . .13! 
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tidly, the money of . - 

contracts, how mtde in Sicily 

— » eichange between Sicily and England 

SiH, the silk ofNaplesis in great denwad in France and 

Spain .... 

and that af Reggib and Sambatelli in England 
^—- they are bought for readyrooney, and are mostly 

wrought by the.workmenin Naples 
Utnibf goatiand other animals, their value and prices, 

mode of packing . - . 

Sm^ made ingreat quantitiesat Tunic 
-^— irasbes better ihan English soap 

— best mode of shipping it - • . 
^— this trade is confined to few, and why 

■ ■'■I' very advantageous to the Minorlieens 

— would 'answer well for British clothiers 
~— so for the North American maricet - 

— ~— duties payable at Tunis ... 

Snap Skiiian, where made, its various qualities and 

prices, where most in demand, and how packed 
Spaniardt, their former greatness and present decline 
ifart are procured in great abundance along the whole 

coaat of Istria - r 

Sfoage, where found, and where most saleable in the 

Mediterranean . . - 

Stasa of oak and chesnut, how bought • 

■!■'■■■ where the hoops ore shipped 
fc— their. prices . - - _ 

■■ „ haw contracted for • 

Saipitir, a profitable import in the Mediterraneut tnde 
■Suit, the kyas'or.govem'ors are men of great pcobiqr 

J^ntgt dUf recommended in the conunerce with the 
Mediterranean - - . 

•-■ ■ — this duty alone would pay the expenees of 
tfaeganison of Malta . . - 



t»at 
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fritste, atlirtving port, ahd mote commodious for ship- 
ping than Venice . 

— — more conveoient for transportingmerchandise into 
Germany - . - . 

*- — canals communicating with the Danube are mak. 
ing between Trieste and Vienna _ - . 

— British imports are very considerable into this 

so is West India produce - . - 

— — but not British exports - - - . 

■ ' ■ yet British exports for the coasting trade of the 

Mediterranean are immense - ' - 
Ttaiis, the most considerabte state for commerce in 

Barbary - . - , . 

—^ great commerce wilh the Christian stales 
— -— articles of enport from Tunis ... 

. Biserta is the principal port for shipping corn 

•^^ excellent soap made in Tunis 

great quantities of wool exported from Tunis 

)— — its qualities in different parts of the kingdom • 

this trade may bo made equal to that of Spain 

•- I ivory and gold are also articles of trade, brought 
fr»m the interior of Africa 

. hides and wax are also articles of export 

, ■ the several articles of impart into Tunis, from 
Syria, the Morea, Tripoli, Trieste, Spain, Fiance, 
and Leghorn - • - 

f ■ the Tunisians use great quantities of English 
; manufacture, which they receive via Leghorn 

. Autumn the best season for trade in Tunis 

■ — for English Staples there, is always a demand in 

Tunis ■ - - - - 

t-r — ' provisions are cheap in Tunis 
-^^ current prices of goods in Tunis 
mr—- pirreat money in Tunis .: • 
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